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REVIEW OF POLITICS. 


HE House of Commons was engaged last Monday 
evening in debating one of the most delicate and 
difficult questions which can possibly occupy the attention 
of a deliberative assembly. There is neither difficulty nor 
delicacy in considering what steps ought to be taken in 
order to repel the aggressions of an avowed foe. The case 
is, however, very different when you merely suspect hostile 
intentions, and are, at the same time, anxious to maintain 
friendly relations. Prudence requires that you should 
neglect no precautions, but, at the same time, it counsels 





not less distinctly that you should avoid giving cause of | 


irritation, and that you should do nothing to precipitate the 
crisis which you are anxious to escape. Under such cir- 
cumstances it is almost impossible that a certain degree of 
reserve or diplomatic colouring should be absent from the 
speeches of those who feel the weight of actual or impend- 
ing official responsibility. Nor can we help suspecting that 
to this cause we owe the profuse expressions of confidence 
in the peaceful intentions of the Federal States, which fell 
alike from Lord Palmerston and Mr. Disraeli. Obvious 
considerations of policy compelled them to assume that a 
nominally friendly nation is not meditating the annexation 
of a British province. But in spite of their efforts to make 
the best of an uncomfortable situation, and notwithstanding 
the laborious demonstrations by which Mr. Bright and 
Mr. Forster sought to prove that war and conquest are 
the things most abhorrent to the Northern heart, the House 
of Commons was evidently of opinion that it can do no 
harm to be prepared for the worst. There are, no doubt, 
some persons who would evade the difficulty by the simple 
expedient of leaving Canada to her fate. But we believe that 
they area very small minority either in the nation or in the 
Legislature. So long as British North America desires to 
remain connected with us, and so long as our fellow-subjects 
across the Atlantic are prepared to take a manly part in 
their own defence, it is clear to most of us that it would bea 
cowardly and shortsighted proceeding to send them adrift in 
order to diminish the chances of collision with a foreign 
power. We are, therefore, glad to receive the energetic 
assurances of the Prime Minister that the present Govern- 
ment do not contemplate any step of this kind ; but we 
should be still better pleased if we saw them acting vigour- 
ously upon the principles they profess. If it is desirable to 
provide against a Federal invasion, it is impossible to be too 
prompt in taking our measures. But Mr. Fitzgerald showed 
conclusively that the plans of the Government are imperfect; 
while it is proposed to carry them out with a tardiness alto- 





offence in our declaring that we mean to hold Canada against 
all comers ; and experience has shown that their intentions 
are likely to be more or less pacific in proportion as our 
defensive preparations are more or less efficient. The best 
way to secure peace is to take immediate steps to render a 
successful war hopeless. If we tell them that Canada will 
be placed beyond their reach in a few years time, we do, in 
effect, offer a temptation to early aggression. But although 
we are by no means satisfied with the propositions of the 
Government, we gladly recognise the spirit which has 
prompted them, and we are entirely content with the tone 
in which the subject was discussed in the House of Commons. 
There is equally manifest, on the one hand desire, to avoid 
offence, and, on the other, determination to repel attack. 


M. Rouland, the late minister of public instruction and 
worship, has recently delivered in the French Senate a 
speech of marked interest and importance. Although he 
only spoke as an individual senator, there is reason to believe 
that he expressed the sentiments and opinions of the 
Emperor in regard to his Holiness the Pope, and to the 
views and principles of the ultramontane party. Taken in 
that light, it is at once his Majesty’s real though unofficial 
reply to the Encyclical Letter, and a declaration of his 
future policy in spiritual affairs. No doubt it is a declara- 
tion which may be disowned if it be found inconvenient ; 
but that is of little consequence if it correctly indicates the 
direction of the Emperor’s mind, and the course he desires 
to take if he finds that the country will support him. If 
we may judge from this address, his Majesty has had quite 
enough of Papal dictation. Fora time he was willing to 
submit to ecclesiastical usurpation in return for the aid 
which the church rendered him at the period of the coup 
d état, and for a few years afterwards. But the yoke has 
always galled his neck, and he has waited anxiously, 
though patiently, for the first opportunity of casting it off. 
That opportunity the Pope has given him by attacking all 
the principles on which modern society rests ; and by thus 
provoking the hostility of all liberal, or even tolerably 
intelligent men. Accordingly, M. Rouland, who is well 
known to have retained his master’s confidence, although he 
is no longer a member of the Government, now protests in 
the most emphatic terms against “ultramontane encroach- 
ments” on the civil power ; recalls to the remembrance of 
Frenchmen the ancient liberties of the Gallican Church ; 
reminds them of the relations between church and state 


_which Napoleon I. established by his famous concordat ; 


| 
| 
| 


protests against the insidious measures by which the 
independence of the French prelates has been under- 
mined; and invites his hearers to repel all pretension 


gether unsuitable to the occasion. This seems to us an utter | on the part of the Pope, to interfere in politics, or to lay 
mistake. The Northern States could find no just cause of down the law as to morals. The region of faith and reli- - 
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gious dogma M. Rouland leaves to his Holiness ; but the 
moment he steps beyond it, or seeks to make his spiritual 
influence an engine of civil power, then he is to be resisted 
at all points, and at any cost. Nor did the ex-Minister 
confine himself to mere general observations. He pointed 
to specific modes in which the Papal See and its agents were 
exceeding their province, and drawing unto themselves 
undue power ; and he expressed an opinion (which certainly 
savours of a superior “ inspiration,”) that “the Emperor 
will find himself obliged to take new measures, in order to 
maintain the rights of the country.” On the other hand, 
the Pope will evidently do nothing to close the breach which 
his recent acts have opened between himself and “ the eldest 
son of the Church.” He has absolutely refused to take 
steps to supply himself with an army against the time when 
the French troops shall be withdrawn from Rome. He will 
leave everything to Providence, meaning thereby that he 
dares Louis Napoleon to leave him to his fate. A few years 
ago the menace implied in such a challenge would probably 
have been effectual. But the publication of the Encyclical 
letter has materially strengthened the hands of the Emperor 
in carrying out a wise and thoroughly liberal policy towards 
Italy. It is said that General Montebello has protested 
against the immediate withdrawal from Rome of any portion 
of the forces under his command. But notwithstanding 
that, we shall be very much surprised if Louis Napoleon 
do not take the Pope at his word, carry out the conven- 
tion of September last, and, like his Holiness, leave the rest 
to Providence. 


The Indian mail, which has just arrived, brings unfavour- 
able news from Bhootan. It appears that our success in 
seizing the hill forts which command the passes into our own 
territory, has irritated rather than overawed the Bhooteas. 
They have attacked our posts with considerable daring and 
courage. They have begun to waylay small parties of our 
troops, to hover round our detachments, and to resort to 
other expedients of guerilla warfare. Under these circum- 
stances, it seems probable that we shall be compelled to 
undertake an expedition against them on a far larger scale 
than we had contemplated. It is already said that the only 
way to obtain peace and security is to advance at once on 
their capital, and there dictate terms of accommodation, or 
rather of submission. That such an undertaking would be 
difficult is not denied, for the country is covered with a 
dense jungle, amidst which active and lightly armed savages 
can skirmish with deadly effect. Still it is not to be sup- 
posed that they could long resist our power ; and annoying 
as it is to be involved in so troublesome and inglorious a 
war, we really have no choice but to take whatever measures 
may be required for the protection of our great tea-producing 
districts. Any check which our troops have received can 
only be of a temporary character ; nor shall we have reason 
to regret it, if it leads to the complete and final establish- 
ment of tranquillity on this exposed frontier. 


The financial statement of the Italian Government has 
been laid before the Chambers. According to it, the 
deficit for 1862 was 262 millions francs; that for 1863, 
22 millions ; and that for 1864, 34 millions. Taking the 
deficit for 1865 at 207 millions, and that for 1866 at 100 
millions, Signor Sella calculates that by September, 1867, 
there will be a total deficit of no less than 625 millions of 
francs. This is certainly not a very promising state of 
affairs ; for we can hardly doubt that the prospective deficits 
are rather under than over-estimated. We regret to find 
that fiscal reforms are not amongst the measures by which 
it is proposed to restore the finances to a healthy state. 
Two hundred millions are to be raised by the sale of the 
State railways ; and the balance is to be met by the old 
expedient of a loan. In order to provide for the interest of 
this loan, Signor Sella intends to impose additional house 
and property-taxes, to the amount of 60 millions. It is 
just possible that these measures may bring about a balance 
between expenditure and income at the time named ; but 
they constitute a heavy and permanent burden upon the 
people. Had Count Cavour lived, he would probably have 
discovered a mode of filling the treasury while diminishing 
the taxes. The example of England, and the proofs which 
her recent experience has afforded of the wonderful efficacy 
of free-trade, would not have been lost upon his sagacious 
mind. But the present race of Italian financiers do not 
seem to be aware that there is any other mode of increasing 
the revenue than the old and rude one of putting on new 
imposte. 








We shall soon see what amount of vitality there is in the 
constitutional institutions of Austria. The finance com- 
mittee appointed by the Lower House of the Reichsrath 
materially reduced the estimates for the year 1865. Against 
these reductions the Government protested, but at the same 
time they offered to accept them if the committee would 
advise the Chamber to vote the estimates for 1865 and 
1866 en bloc. This, however, the committee declined to do, 
The Government may appeal to the Chamber itself, and 
probably will do so. But it is not supposed that they 
have the slightest chance of success ; and in that case there 
will be no alternative but to submit to the reductions, or 
to break with the representative body. As a considerable 
sum has been struck off the votes for military purposes, the 
temptation to take the latter course—especially after what 
has taken place in Prussia—must be very strong. But if it 
be resisted, and if His Majesty Francis Joseph acknowledges 
with a good grace the constitutional control of his parlia- 
ment in financial matters, he will certainly give a. strong 

roof of his fidelity to the institutions which he has estab. 
lished, and will justify the increasing preference of the 
German liberals for Austria as compared with Prussia. 


The recent military news from America does not 
materially alter the aspect of affairs. We are still left in 
doubt as to the future course of the war. Nothing has 
transpired to show whether Richmond is still to continue 
the point of conflict between the great armies of Lee and 
Grant, or whether the struggle is to be removed to a 
new, and, for the Confederates, a more favourable locality. 
According to the latest intelligence Sherman had changed 
the direction of his march, and instead of proceeding north- 
wards had turned off in the direction of the sea-coast. But 
it is most likely that this does not indicate any real change 
of purpose, but is merely a flank movement to get round, 
or compel the retreat of, the army lately commanded by 
Beauregard, but now by Johnston. It must be the ulti- 
mate object of Sherman to enter into combination with 
Grant. And, on the other hand, it is argued with great 
plausibility that Lee ought to avail himself of his interior 
lines of communication, reinforce Johnston, and attack 
Sherman before he can receive any aid from the other 
Federal general. But the truth is, that we know too little 
of the actual condition of the Southern army to form any 
opinion as to the practicability or advisability of such a move- 
ment, however much it may be recommended by general 
principles of strategy. Nor is there much use in speculating 
on the future course of the campaign ; for a crisis is 
obviously imminent, and within the next few days we shall, 
in all probability, hear of a decisive battle, or of important 
movements on the one side or the other. Lee has again 
urgently recommended the employment of slaves in the 
army on the ground that the white population alone can- 
not supply the necessities of the war. He advises that a 
call for those who will volunteer upon condition of receiving 
their freedom, should be immediately authorized by Congress. 
On the other hand, General Vance of North Carolina has 
issued a proclamation remonstrating with “thousands upon 
thousands ” of Confederate soldiers who are absent from the 
army without leave. It is vain to deny that these docu- 
ments show that the pressure of the war is severely felt ia 
the South ; but they are far from justifying the exultation 
with which they have been received in the North, and by 
Northern sympathizersin England. There is still abundant 
life and strength in the Confederacy. With General Lee at 
the head of affairs, it will not be lavished, as it has hereto- 
fore too often been, on trivial or impracticable projects. 








THE DUC DE MORNY. 


Tuey fall fast, these men of the Second Empire. St. Arnaud, 
Billault, Mocquard, and, though last not least, De Morny, are 
already lost to a master who will find it difficult to replace 
them by adherents equally faithful or instruments equally 
trustworthy. Few are now left of that band of political 


| gamblers who assefhbled at the Elysée one evening in Decem- 
_ ber, 1851, to throw for an Imperial crown and for free quarters 


ona great nation. Of those who still remain to Napoleon TIL., 


_ only one can compare in ability, in position, or in devotion, 


with him whose obsequies have just been celebrated with a 
magnificence of pomp that rarely surrounds the funeral of a 
subject. ‘There is probably not one in whom the Emperor cam 
repose the same perfect confidence which he placed in De Morny, 
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or can admit with such entire frankness to his secret councils. | 
It was, therefore, very natural that he should distinguish this 

man, both living and dead, by marks of favour which have | 
rarely been heaped even upon great warriors or wise statesmen. 
Nor do we deny that these marks of favour were earned by 
important services rendered to the sovereign. Whether the 
State ought to be grateful for such services is another and 
quite a different question. Still, if we accept the empire and 
its ideas, and if we try the departed statesman by the 
standard of merit now set up in France, we are constrained 
to admit that he deserved well of those amongst whom he was 
a leader. He was indeed a representative man, not of the best | 
or the purest, but of the predominating section of French 

society as at present constituted. He was not troubled by 

sensitive feelings or delicate scruples. He loved wealth, and 

sought it with avidity. He was fond of pleasure, and he set 

few or no bounds to self-indulgence. He had, in his way, a 

certain taste, but it was for show and glitter rather than 

beauty. His manners were attractive, but they were the cloak 

rather than the expression of his character. The man who 

could smile so softly and talk so winningly, was in reality 

bent solely on his own advancement, and would have thought 

it childish to allow his own honour, or the rights of anyone 

else, to stand in his way. He had audacity, dexterity, and 

tact, which never failed him. He laughed at principle and 

worshipped success. Nor did he worship vainly. He com- 

menced life as the illegitimate child of an exiled and almost 

homeless Queen; he closed it a duke and a millionaire. The 

obscure soldier became a main pillar of a new dynasty, and 

the favourite councillor of the most powerful sovereign in 

Europe. He won honour, therefore he deserved honour. At 

least no one can wonder that he received it from the crowd of 
speculators and adventurers, or from the thoughtless, pleasure- 

loving, and heartless mob, who are now the most conspicuous, 

if they are not the most influential classes, in France. The 

Bourse and the Jockey Club culminated in De Morny, who 

was at once the prince of stock-jobbers and the model of that 

jeunesse dorée which flaunts in the saloons of courtezans, and 

jests at all earnestness which is not centered upon self. 





As we have already intimated, the late Duke is well known 
to have been the son of the Emperor’s mother by Count 
Flahault. He was born in 1811, was brought up by the 
Count’s mother, and he entered the French army at an 
early age. The life of a soldier did not, however, prove 
attractive. He showed no want of gallantry, for in the 
course of his African service, under the Duc d’Orleans, he 
received the cross of the Legion of Honour for good conduct 
in the field. Indeed, no one has ever imputed to him any 
lack of courage, nor questioned his reckless disregard of 
obstacles or dangers whenever he had an object to attain. 
But military service under Louis Philippe yielded little in the 
way of honour and less in that of profit. Hard work and 
poor pay were the lot of the soldier, and De Morny liked 
neither. Accordingly, in 1838, he quitted the military pro- 
fession, and became a manufacturer of beet-root sugar in the 
neighbourhood of Clermont, in Auvergne. But he did not con- 
fine himself to this purely industrial occupation. He had the 
temperament of a hardy speculator; and although there were 
not then the openings which exist at present, for such a man, 
he found opportunities to indulge his tastes, and at the same 
time to supply the means of the luxurious and lavish life 
which he lived. In 1842 he commenced his political career by 
entering the Chamber of Deputies as representative of the 
department of the Puy-de-Déme. But he was not conspicuous 
in that capacity. He was neither a great speaker nor a well- 
informed politician. Although he shone in repartee, he was not 
strong in argument. Nor had he much disposition for the steady 
and continuous labour which was exacted in those days from 
aspirants to senatorial distinction or administrative position. 
Accordingly he confined himself to giving a nearly silent 
support to M. Guizot, speaking seldom, and then only on 
financial or commercial subjects. At the same time, he proved 
his possession of considerable abilities by a certain amount 
of success in the lighter walks of literature, by one remarkable 
article in the Revue des Deuww Mondes, and by the striking 
success of his operations on the Stock-Exchange. But it 
may be doubted whether he was not even still better known 
to his countrymen for the licence of his life and the profligacy 
of his morals. «After the Revolution of 1848, which he had 


predicted in the article to which we have just alluded—pub- — 


lished in the J anuary of the same year—he retired from political 


life. But he did not long remain absent. He again became | 


one of the representatives of the Puy-de-Déme in the Legisla- 
tive Assembly. Still he was not more conspicuous in that 


body than he had been in the Chamber of Deputies. What- 





ever might be his capacity for presiding over a stormy debate, 
when he looked down upon it from the chair of authority, 
and had the assistance of a subservient majority, he could 
not hold his own in a discussion on equal terms. But a 
moment was approaching when he could turn his peculiar 
talents to good account. He was one of the first whom Louis 
Napoleon called to his councils when he determined to break 
with the Assembly and to seize the Government. No one 
could be better fitted than De Morny to take a prominent 
share in such an enterprise. He was eminently qualified for 
a successful conspirator. To daring, and to readiness in seeing 
and seizing upon the best means of action, he joined finished 
powers of dissimulation. It is almost superfluous to in- 
quire whether he troubled himself as to the good or evil 
results of the course upon which he embarked. He 
was probably sincerely desirous of establishing ‘“ order” 
in some shape or other, and he may, perhaps, be cre- 
dited with a conviction that this was necessary to France. 
For he had learnt by experience that commerce and speculation 
languish in turbulent times, and he was very likely to estimate 
the importance of these things to the nation by their import- 
ance to himself. But, if we may judge by the use to which he 
mainly turned the power he had gained, we should say that 
his most clearly defined views were those which related to his 
own personal advantage. Let that, however, be as it may, 
it is certain that when the Emperor had made up his mind, 
M. de Morny became the chief agent in executing his plans. 
As M. Rouher said the other day, with somewhat injudicious 
frankness, “he accepted the formidable responsibility with a 
sort of gaiety and courageous eagerness.” Nor did he prove 
unequal to the task which he had undertaken. He assisted in 
the preliminary arrangements, and personally superintended 
the execution of some of them. As Minister of the Interior, 
he signed the first proclamation after the coup d’état, and gave 
orders for the arrest of the deputies. So long as there was 
danger he remained at his post, but when that had passed 
away, and the empire was founded, office was no longer attrac- 
tive. As soon as political life ceased to yield excitement, it 
apparently became a “ bore” tohim. He cared little or nothing 
for such power as was possessed by a minister of the Emperor, 
coupled with the labour which such a minister must undergo. 
He therefore sought elsewhere for the excitement which he 
loved, and for that which was far dearer to him than an official 
station. 

Henceforth his name was great on the Stock Exchange. 
He was more or less connected with all the most important 
joint-stock undertakings in France. He speculated boldly for 
the rise or the fall in stocks and shares. And he speculated 
successfully. There have been many rapid variations of 
prices during the last few years—there have been many critical 
occasions when one who had the advantage of exclusive political 
intelligence might reap enormous, although dishonourable, 
gains. It is perfectly notorious that the Duc de Morny made 
most unscrupulous use of the information which he obtained 
through his confidential relations with the Emperor. And, 
indeed, even tolerant French society was more than once scanda- 
lized by the lucky coups that were made by this favourite of 
fortune—this lucky player with the loaded dice. Nor were these 
the only scandals which cast a shade upon the reputation of 
De Morny, and might in another country, and at another time, 
have consigned him to a well-deserved obscurity. In 1855 he 
ventured to charge the Orleanists with having themselves con- 
templated a coup d'état in 1851. He gave names and dates, 
pledging his veracity as far as it was possible for a man to do. 
But M. Thiers and General Changarnier instantly denied the 
accusation ; nor were they very particular as to the terms in 
which they gave the lie direct to their accuser. From the 
General it is said that M. de Morny put up with some ex- 
pressions which it must have been very difficult for a man of 
honour to swallow. The public did not hesitate to prefer the 
word of the two eminent Orleanists to that of the Emperor's 
friend. But all this did not prevent M. de Morny from being 
appointed President of the Legislative Assembly, from being 
raised to the ducal rank, or from being sent to Russia in 1857 
as Ambassador Extraordinary to represent France at the 
coronation of the Czar. It is admitted that he fulfilled 
his diplomatic functions with great success, nor will anyone 
refuse him the praise of a certain sort of cleverness in dealing 
with the assembly over which he presided. His powers of 
repartee stood him in excellent stead, and his tact was of 
a kind exactly suited to the post in which he found himself. 
Asthe Emperor’s representative in a body who were principally 
returned by the Emperor’s Ministers, he had little difficulty in 
keeping order, while his general courtesy of manner made him 
rather popular than otherwise. In this capacity he rendered 
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to the Emperor unquestionable service; but it is altogether 
absurd to represent the late Duke as a great statesman, or 
even, as M. Rouher calls him, “an experienced politician.” 
His life is from first to last that of an adventurer in the truest 
sense of the word. He speculated or gambled in_ politics, 
stocks, cards, or horses. Nothing came amiss to him so long 
as there was a main chance for him to look after. He has 
left, it is true, an immense fortune and a conspicuous name; 
but that name is not one which Frenchmen will hereafter recall 
with pride. Nor can anything indicate more clearly the 
degradation. of France under Imperial sway than that it 
should be possible for men like De Morny to fill the highest 
places in Government and society. 








A MORIBUND HOUSE OF COMMONS. 


A Howser or Commons in articulo mortis exhibits representa- 
tive government in one of its most amusing, if not in its most 
edifying, phases. Honourable members recollect that they have 
a constituency, and constituencies, who had almost forgotten 
the fact, are strangely reminded that they have a representa- 
tive. Dilettanti lawgivers, who hate letter-writing, may nightly 
be seen in the library with House of Commons note-paper 
before them, serving to vouch for the punctuality of their 
Parliamentary attendance, and bills and reports in regard to 
which they deferentially desire to know the opinion of influ- 
ential constituents. If deputations come to town to promote 
or oppose a local bill, the borough member is eaten up with 
zeal in their cause. He is ready to go with them to the Home 
Office, to introduce them to the Board of Trade, and otherwise 
to “go anywhere and do anything for them.” He invites pre- 
sentable constituents to dine with him, looks about for them 
in the lobby, and does not disdain even to speak to some 
humble voter in Westminster Hall, and promise him an order 
for the House. The mayor and members of the corpora- 
tion are taken into the Speaker’s gallery, and smuggled 
into the more privileged seats on the floor. All these 
civilities are increased if there be a rival candidate in the 
field. Our M.P.’s subscriptions to local charities are paid 
up with commendable regularity. New claims upon his bene- 
volence receive the most liberal consideration, upon the tacit 
understanding that the parties who profit by his bounty will 
see justice done to “ our popular and public-spirited member” 
in the local newspaper. Sometimes the condescension of our 
representative is carried so far that he writes to the Editor of 
the journal in his interest, or sends him a “ Blue Book.” This, 
however, to the honour of Parliament, be it said,is rare. The 
local Editor is expected to chronicle all our member’s votes on 
divisions, his appearances in the great world, his subscriptions 
for local and benevolent objects. He is furthermore called upon 
to write his fingers off during the election week, and to consider 
himself more than repaid by a nod or pressure of the hand 
from the great man, which favours, it is unnecessary to remark, 
he shares in common with all the mewvais sujets in the town. 

The personal amiability and affability of the British M.P. 
are not more delightful to contemplate than his public beha- 
viour. He does not willingly miss a division, unless, indeed, 
his vote either way will offend an influential section of his 
constituents. He studies the newspapers to see what question 
he may put to a Minister of the Crown. Sometimes, to the 


secretary, when he keeps one, takes care that petitions in its 
favour shall come in from various places in the country. If he 
is wise, he postpones the second reading from time to time 


until some Wednesday afternoon, when it is quietly burked | 


with the usual—* Useful measure; but at the present late 
period of the session,” &c. When he makes a speech, he 
almost hears its echo already upon the hustings. On safe 
questions he hastens into the lobby ; on doubtful and dan- 
gerous divisions he hurries from the House before the question is 
put. During the debate on Mr. Newdegate’s motion for inquiry 
into monastic and conventual establishments, the House was 
crowded. Just before the Speaker put the question, and, 
indeed, while the bell was ringing, however, a stream of M.P.’s 
passed out of the House into the lobby. If they voted against 


the Roman Catholic priests, and in a nicely-balanced con- 
stituency this might turn the scale. On the other hand, upon 
such a question as allowing the Eastern Counties Railway 
Company to make a new line to the coal districts of Yorkshire 
and Lancashire, no such risk is run. The members repre- 
senting the Eastern Counties were safe in voting for the bill, 
while the counties and towns served by the Great Northern 
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could not do wrong, in an electioneering point of view, in 
throwing it out. There was no leaving the House without 
voting on Tuesday night. Members acted under the eye of 
influential railway directors and solicitors. They not only 
voted well, but plied the whip among their friends. When 
party politics generate little heat, happy is the member who 
can do something for the local interests of his neighbourhood! 

It is the duty of an Opposition to sift and criticise all the 
administrative acts and legislative measures of a Government. 
It is the practice of the“ Outs” to damage and discredit the 
“Ins” by all lawful means, and by some means which are not 
quite accurately described under this head. But the duty and 


' practice of the Opposition alike enjoin especial aggressiveness 


_ but sharp guerilla warfare is indispensable. 


and incessant razzias in the last session of a Parliament. 
Grand combined party moves may bring disaster and defeat; 
Attacks upon the 


' general policy of the Government are best left to the front 


Opposition berch; but if any man has wa grievance against a 
Ministerial department, or can run down a Cabinet Minister, 
now is his time! A “ young ambition” can hardly expect to 
be remembered when his party come in, unless he has “come 
to the front”’ during the last session. Every blunder exposed, 
every job ripped open, every failure magnified, is supposed to 
tell upon the hustings, and improve the electioneering 
prospects of the party. Another duty invariably discharged 
by an Opposition on the eve of a dissolution is to 
point out all manner of rasping “ bullfinches,” five-barred gates, 
and stone walls to Her Majesty’s Government, and to charge 
them with want of spirit and neglect of duty if they decline to 
take them. The licensed victuallers are perhaps, upon the 
whole, the most influential class of voters at a contested elec- 
tion—not even excepting the clergy and the lawyers. The 


_ Home Secretary the other day admitted that he was favourable 


_ expose the Government to the certainty of defeat. 





to a reform in the present law of licensing, but he said that to 
bring in a bill just before a general election would only be to 
The Oppo- 
sition stood aghast at such a dereliction of duty. Here was 
a stiff fence, with a ditch on one side and a brook on the other, 
and yet the Master of the Hounds ingloriously refused to take 
it! The Opposition standard of public duty is painfully high 


| on the eve of a dissolution; but the more they call upon the 


Government for superhuman acts of self-sacrifice, the more 
suspicious do her Majesty’s Ministers become of the advice and 
the advisers. 

Our representative system is seen to the least advantage on 
the eve of a general election, when we observe the policy of the 
Government which may happen to be in office. Its motto is 
“a masterly inaction.” No legislation is attempted which can 
offend influential classes of the community, or injure the 
electioneering contests of its supporters. A Committee of the 
House of Commons made out an unanswerable case in favour 
of the abolition of turnpike tolls throughout the kingdom. 
The present system of administration is most wasteful, and the 
subject is undoubtedly ripe for legislation. But the vested 
interests of bondholders and the clerks of turnpike trusts are 
concerned, and on the eve of a general election no risks can 
be run. So the Home Secretary has declared that it is not 
the intention of her Majesty’s Government to bring in a bill on 
the subject this session. An inquiry by a Royal Commission 
has demonstrated that the abuses which the Factory Acts 


| have annihilated in the northern manufacturing districts exist 
astonishment of everybody, he brings in a bill, and his private | 


in even greater luxuriance in the industrial manufactures 
which have their centre in Birmingham. It is heartrending 
to read their disclosures of the ill-treatment of children of 
tender years in these midland districts. They are prematurely 
put to labour, cruelly used, and literally robbed of their child- 
hood. Not a day should have been lost in regulating the hours of 
work, in taking measures for preserving the health and pro- 
moting the education of these poor and neglected children, 
according to the rules laid down in the Factory Acts, but with 
such necessary modifications as the circumstances of particular 
trades may require. But the employers of labour around Bir- 
mingham have taken the alarm; the Government cannot afford 
to make enemies or alienate supporters; and the miserable 
children must wait another year for the protection which has 


been so happily extended to the young persons engaged in 
the motion, they offended perchance, a vicar of Exeter Hall | 
proclivities ; if they voted for it, they were sure to exasperate | 


cotton-mills and silk and worsted factories. ‘Take another 
case. Railway accidents are increasing; and her Majesty only 


' expressed a general conviction when, in her circular to railway 


directors, she intimated her belief that they may be more 
effectually guarded against. During the recess, the public 
agreed that a means of communication between railway 
passengers and the guard was an imperative want in railway 


travelling. The Board of Trade is asked to protect the public; 


but to offend railway directors and railway shareholders on the 
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eve of a general election is not to be thought of. So legislation 
is postponed, and any hapless traveller may meet the fate of 
Mr. Briggs for any precautions on the part of railway directors. 
The Lord Chancellor has lost his Solicitors’ and Attorneys’ 
Remuneration Bill, and the Government, it is whispered, are 
by no means inconsolable. The measure may be admirable in 
principle; but if it had been opposed by the country attorneys 
it could not possibly have passed the Lower House, and would 
soon have been withdrawn. The Public-house Licensing 


with in a young Parliament and by a strong Government. If 
a wise and moderate measure were passed, time would be given 
to the licensed victuallers, before another election, to discover 
that they really suffer as much as the public by the monopoly 
of the great brewers. Yet the refusal of the ministry to 
legislate on this subject supplies another illustration of our 
theory, that the tongue of the Government is dumb and its 
arm palsied on the eve of a dissolution of Parliament. The 
Home Secretary has had a measure of public-house reform in 
his pigeon-holes for two’or three years, but he waits for a new 
Parliament. 

The nearly-balanced state of political parties intensifies the 
defect in our representative system, which is bringing so much 
scandal upon constitutional government this session. We 
shall, therefore, be justified in expressing a hope that the new 
Parliament will see a strong Government in office—that the 
reign of temporising and expediency will be over—and that 
the Administration of 1866 will be content to do its duty, and 
risk its popularity in “ striking down abuses, however strong 
in interests and prescription.” 








PRIVATE LETTERS. 


Ty an out-of-the-way corner of that rambling structure, the 
British Museum, is a particularly valuable collection of 
autographs. Documents relating to matters of every shade of 
importance, from the original draft of Magna Charta down to 
a letter from Philip Melancthon to Maternus Benewitz, 
acknowledging a present of venison, are there submitted to the 
inspection of the curious. There you may learn, if you are a 
Latin scholar, how Desiderius Erasmus, being short of money, 
dunned Johannes de Houdt, Canon of Courtray, for the pay- 
ment of his pension, and, if you are a French scholar, how 
Sir Philip Sidney wrote a complimentary letter to Jean 
Hotman, signing himself “ Votre trés affectionné ami pour vous 
faire service et plaisir.” There you may learn how William 
Penn declined to do a service for a friend of Sir Robert 
Southwell’s, and you may discover, at the same time, that 
William Penn entertained original views on the orthography 
of the word “ opportunity.” There, too, is the celebrated un- 
finished letter written by Horatio Viscount Nelson, on the eve 
of the battle of Tr: ugar, to Lady Hamilton, with the touching 
lines added by that udy on its being delivered to her by Hardy. 
To a large class of sight-seers there is always a certain satis? 
faction to be derived from an examination of these manuscripts, 
apart from their historical value. There is all the pleasure of 
listening at the keyhole, unattended by the disgrace that must 
result from the discovery of such a practice: there is all the 
agreeable satisfaction of curiosity which people derive from 
reading other persons’ letters, stripped of the inconvenient dread of 

_ being detected in the act. It is as good as opening the Income-tax 
schedule just filled up by your dearest friend ; for if the infor- 
mation you derive from the investigation of the manuscripts is 
not altogether so intense as that which you would feel in 
secretly turning those inside-out whom you love and respect, 
the feeling of immunity under which the operation is con- 
ducted more than compensates for its other deficiencies. The 
knowledge that, in nine cases out of ten, no idea was farther 
from the writers of these documents than that their private 
letters would be publicly exposed, after a lapse of some cen- 
turies, to general criticism, gives a special zest to the researches 
in the manuscript-room, and causes it to be especially fre- 
quented by elderly ladies, who, although not ordinarily gifted 
with the power of deciphering obscure and time-worn hand- 
writing, nevertheless derive some occult pleasure from gazing 
vaguely at the documents in question, and taking the 
descriptions in the penny catalogue for granted. At the 
same time, such of the manuscripts as refer to the private 
doings of public characters are, in most cases, the production of 
eminent personages who died so long ago that their personal 
representatives in the present day could have no possible 
interest in their suppression. The living descendant (if any) 
of Desiderius Erasmus would scarcely feel hurt at the revelation 

















of his eminent ancestor’s impecuniosity; and probably the | 


present representative of the William Penn feels little or no 
annoyance at the occurrence of such a word as “ opertunity” 
in the letter we have referred to. 

The authorities at the British Museum appear to recognise 
the propriety of exhibiting such letters only of eminent person- 
ages recently deceased as refer either to public matters, or to 
such private matters as relate exclusively to ordinary business. 
The only gtrictly private letter of the late Duke of Wellington, 


' in the British Museum, is addressed to Sir John Lawrence, 
system, it may be admitted, can only be successfully dealt | 


requesting to know when the next sitting for his portrait 

was to take place. The exhibition of such a note as this 

is, of course, entirely unobjectionable, while, at the same 

time, it gratifies the curiosity of those autograph hunters 

who appear to pass a large portion of their time in disabusing 

themselves of the idea that members of the peerage write 

backwards, or upside down, or, at all events, in some manner 

unknown to persons of humbler degree. That some such rule 

as this governs the Museum trustees in their dealings with 

vendors of autographs, we gather, not only from the nature 

of the collection itself, but also from an application which 

came before the Master of the Rolls on Thursday week last. 

The application was made, ew parte, by the Duke of Wel- 

lington, for an injunction to restrain Lord Robert Montagu 

from publishing certain private letters written by the late 

Duke and Duchess of Wellington, the father and mother of 

the applicant. From this application it seems that the late 

Duke and Duchess were on terms of great intimacy with the 

late benevolent Lady Olivia Sparrow, and, in the course of 
their acquaintance, Lady Olivia became possessed of a con- 

siderable number of letters written both by the Duke and 

the Duchess. On the death of Lady Olivia Sparrow, Lord 

Robert Montagu became possessed of these letters, and, being 

in want of ready money, offered them for sale in the first. 
instance to the present Duke, and, on his Grace’s declining 

to purchase them, to the British Museum. In the month 

of February last Sir Roderick Murchison wrote to the Duke. 
of Wellington, informing him that Lord Robert Montagu had 

offered the letters for sale, and that the Museum had 

declined to entertain the question of purchasing them, on the 

ground that they were private letters, and that it would be, 

therefore, manifestly unfair to expose them to public criticism. 

At the same time he told the Duke that the letters were left 

at the Museum, in the custody of Mr. Bond, for valuation. 

Upon the receipt of this information the Duke wrote to Lord 

Robert for an explanation, and Lord Robert, in reply, reminded 

the Duke that the letters had been offered to him in the first. 
instance, and, on the Duke refusing to treat for them, they 
had been submitted to the trustees of the British Muscum.. 
In a subsequent letter he informed the Duke that the manu- 
scripts had been valued by Mr. Bond at £80, and once more- 
offered the Duke the refusal of them. The Duke again de- 
clined to treat for them, and, after an unimportant corre-- 
spondence on the subject of his right to see the letters,. 
an application was made by him to restrain Lord Robert 
Montagu from publishing them, on the grounds that they were 
“ private letters of the late Duke and Duchess of Wellington 
to a personal friend; that the present Duke was the legal 
representative of the writers of such letters; and that the sale 
or publication of the letters would be a breach of private con- 
fidence, and a violation of the social rights and immunities 
that should always attach to letters of such a class.” 

We confess we do not clearly see on what legal grounds the 
Duke of Wellington rests his application. The letters were 
undoubtedly the property of the person, Lady Olivia Sparrow, 
to whom they were addressed, and through her they came into 
the possession of Lord Robert Montagu. But at the same 
time there can be no doubt whatever that Lord Robert, in 
acting as he has done, has violated a stringent social law. As 
the representative of the deceased lady, he is morally bound by 
the same rules that would have guided her if she had found it 
necessary to realize her estate in her lifetime. In writing to a 
confidential friend on a delicate topic, a man seldom takes the 
precaution to head his letters “ Private,” for he naturally con- 
siders that the terms of intimacy that exist between him and 
the person he addresses form a sufficient guarantee that no 
improper use will be made of his communication. There is 
probably not a man in England who, if he can write at all, 
has not written many letters which no earthly consideration 
would induce him to expose to public scrutiny. Letters 
referring to domestic troubles, the misfortunes or misconduct 


| of ourselves or of those who are dear to us, in many cases 


letters that would expose acts of benevolence or of mercy, 
letters of disagreement or of reconciliation—these, and hundreds 
of others whose exposure would tend to lay bare the secret 
clockwork of the heart, und prove to the world how wonder- 
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fully alike we all are, are documents which we have all 
written, and to the publication of which we should all equally 
object. It is one of the penalties which celebrated people pay 
for their exalted position that they are dodged about by im- 
portunate autograph hunters, who, if they cannot get what 
they want by fair and legitimate means, are fain to crouch 
unseen, and so lie in wait for any autographic scraps that 
may fall from the rich, or great, or good, or bad man’s 
writing table. If they cannot get an invitation to dinner, 
they are consoled if their solicitations elicit an impatient 
(autographic) reply, and, failing this, the signature on a receipt 


stamp has its value, so that it be by the lord, and not | 
by his steward or agent. Autograph hunters of this class are _ 


harmless, although contemptible. Their relics are interesting 
only to themselves, and they are never of sufficient importance 


to compromise their great, or rich, or clever, or infamous | 


originators. But with the possessors of private letters it is 
otherwise. It may be that they have at their disposal 


they then endeavour to obtain a fabulous sum from the 


descendants of the writers with the alternative of public | 


exposure. It is difficult to over-estimate the importance of 
putting a check upon this growing practice; and in the cause 
of all present and future celebrities, we trust that, if it should 
turn out that there is no existing means of putting a stop to 
this most annoying practice, it will not be very long before the 
attention of the Legislature is directed to the subject. 








RAILWAY MONOPOLY. 


We are told that one of the great advantages of leaving 
the development of railways to private enterprise is, that the 
work will be done quicker, and to a greater extent than if it 
were in the hands of Government. Where there is need of a line, 
the spirit of adventure will supply it. We shall not have to 
wait for the slow action of a Government department, in 
England notoriously the most sluggish of bodies. Competition 
will do the thing out of hand for us, cheaper and better, and 
more speedily, than we could ever hope to have it done by the 
State. All this to a certain extent is true. But it is obvious 
that there will come a time when competition will cease, and 
monopoly take its place: not because there is no farther room 
for rival development, but because vested interests will have 
become strong enough to put down the attempt at rivalry. We 
are rapidly approaching this point, and in some respects we 
have already reached it. By amalgamations, the vast majority 
of our lines are in the hands of some twelve or thirteen com- 
panies. Another decade of years will probably see them in the 
hands of three or four. And when that comes to pass, we 
should like to see with what prospect of success a competing 
project will ask the sanction of the Legislature. The railway 
interest is powerfully represented in both Houses of Parlia- 
ment: in the Lower House by scores of directors. How 
many more M.P.’s are shareholders it would be useful to know. 
It would enable us to determine how far competition has been 
eaten up by monopoly, and how far the public welfare has a 
chance of being heard in a court whose favour is already enlisted 
on the side of vested interests. 

But we can feel our way to this conclusion without such 
special knowledge. Look at the fate of the Lancashire and 
Yorkshire and Great Eastern Junction Railway Bill. The 
bill was a good bill. It proposed to effect a junction between 
the Great Eastern and the Lancashire and Yorkshire lines: 
one having an expenditure of £20,000,000, with 400 miles of 
railway; the other an equal expenditure, with 600 miles of 
railway. The junction was to be effected by one main line 
of 113 miles. The advantages of such a project were not 
disputed : in fact, they could not be. It would bring the dis- 
tricts served by the two railways into immediate communica- 
tion. It would give the Eastern Counties, and the 600,000 
persons who live in the neighbourhood of the London Station 
of the Great Eastern; a means of getting their coals direct 
from the North, instead of bringing them round by Peter- 
borough and Ely, at a saving of from two to three shillings a 
ton. If our readers will bear in mind how we are every year 
depending more and more on railways for our supply of coals, 
they will see what an immense advantage this saving would be. 
Ten years ago the proportion of coals brought to London by 
sea was 78 per cent. In 1864 it had fallen to 58 per cent. 
Think what a boon it would be to the poor in the eastern 
parts of London if they could buy an article almost as neces- 
sary to them as food, at such a saving. And they could do 
so if a bill were passed sanctioning the junction asked for. 


| 





The gradients of the companies asking it are so favourable, 
and it would so much shorten the distance between the two 
districts which they serve, that they could bring coals to 
London at a farthing a ton. But the bill was thrown out by 
a majority of 41 in a House of 283. Thrown out because a 
similar application was refused last year. And why was it 
then refused? For the marvellous reason that the companies 
applying could carry coals cheaper than other companies who 
had not such favourable gradients. It promised an advantage 
to the public which they could not give. It would interfere 
with the prospects of vested interests. It would give the 
public the benefit of competition, and put down monopoly. 
Therefore it was thrown out. And because Parliament in 1864 
had acted against justice and the public good, Parliament was 
asked in 1865 to follow its example. And it did follow it. 
This is rank Protection. But if these things are done in 


| the green wood, what will be done in the dry? We have still 


—_ 





twelve or thirteen great unamalgamated companies. The 


documents which neither the senders nor the recipients | interest of one of these in Parliament has been strong enough 


would on any account have shown to a living soul, and | to defeat two of the others, whose joint capital is £40,000,000, 


and whose lines extend over 1,000 miles, on a project which was 
clearly for the public advantage. What will our chance of 
honest legislation in the matter of railways be when our thirteen 
independent companies have been reduced by further amalga- 
mation to three or four? We have an earnest of it in the 
debate on Tuesday night. The arguments on the side of the 
minority rested on the benefits to the public which the bill 
offered. On the side of the majority the arguments had for 
their basis—monopoly! Viscount Galway, moving the rejec- 
tion of the bill, said that “this bill was not only opposed by 
the landewners, but also by the Great Northern Railway.” The 
opposition of the landowners was a strong point, but inferior 
to the opposition of the rival company. Mr. Mitford entreated 
the House, before going to a division, “to ask themselves two 
questions—first, was it desirable to support the decisions of 
their committees ? and, secondly, was there anything special in 
this case which should induce the House to reverse the decision 
of the committee of last year?” That is to say, the House is 
to abrogate its functions in favour of its committees, and when 
acommittee has once decided that a project is good or bad, 
the House is to be bound by its decision, let it be right or 
wrong. Mr. Egerton took the same line. He opposed the 
motion for the second reading “on the ground that it was not 
in accordance with the usage of the House to read a bill a 
second time which had been once rejected.” But as Mr. Egerton 
is a director of the Great Northern, he spoke, of course, more 
under the dictation of his interests than his judgment. If he 
had been a director of the Great Eastern, he would “have 
spoken differently. Mr. W. O. Gore said that as the com- 
mittee of last year had sat for twenty-five days, and had 
come to a unanimous decision, he felt satisfied that if the 
bill went before fifty committees, they would all come to the 
same conclusion. These gentlemen seemed to think that the 
decisions of committees, like the laws of the Medes and Per- 
sians, should be irreversible. But look now to the arguments 
on the other side—the side of the minority. They went into 
the merits of the question. Would the project be for the 
public benefit? Mr. Cheetham maintained that it would; 
and, further, that it would not hurt the Great Northern. 
“ When he last [qy. first] had the honour of a seat in Parliament, 
he promoted the bill giving the Great Northern an access into 
Lancashire. It was opposed by the North Western, on the 
ground of injury to their traffic, and the value of their pro- 
perty. But what had been the result? Parliament had 
granted the opening of the communication to the Great 
Northern; yet the traffic of the North Western had since 
increased so enormously that the line was almost inadequate 
to its conveyance. The Great Northern line had been a public 
benefit to the people of Lancashire, and the present bill would 
equally benefit the public without injury to any existing lines.” 
No doubt; traffic makes traffic. Mr. Childers asked the House 
to send the bill to committee, because the people of the West 
Riding of Yorkshire had petitioned unanimously in support of 
it, and it ought, therefore, to be fairly considered. “ They 
stated that, if a man wished to go to Exeter, Birmingham, or 
Lancashire, he had two routes to choose between; but if he 
wanted to go from London to Yorkshire, he practically had but 
one. They further alleged, that the Great Northern was itself 
the child of competition; that it had itself been rejected once 
or twice, and ought not, therefore, to come down to this House 
to oppose the present measure.” Mr. Bright, who has no 
pecuniary interest in any railway in the kingdom, supported 
the bill on its merits, having regard to the public advantage, 
and protested that “it was too bad, at this time, that the 
House should have to hear a question of protection. He had 
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not heard a single argument which would justify the House in 
rejecting the bill, coming before them as it did with such 
admirable gradients, and proposing to carry coal to the metro- 
olis at so low a price.” Mr. Ayrton supported the bill in the 
interests of the manufacturers and private consumers of coal 
in London. Viscount Bury followed in the same line; and 
Captain Jervis thought the question ought not to be decided on 
the floor of the House, as “ there were not nine men out of 
ten in the House [the Captain, no doubt, meant a much smaller 
proportion ] who knew anything about it.” But the opponents 
of the bill triumphed, and the Great Northern, “ the child of 
competition,” became the successful champion of monopoly. 
We have called attention to this debate because it shows to 
what we are drifting. When the Belgian Minister of Finance 
was asked to adopt the English system for the development of 
railways, he answered thus—‘“ Whoever holds railways holds a 
monopoly; and that should only be allowed to exist in the 
possession of the State, subject to the responsible advisers of 
the Crown.” Come what may of the admission, he was right. 
Companies have a monopoly of the means of communication. 
They are rapidly approaching to a monopoly of the control over 
those means. Year by year the process of amalgamation places 
our railway system in fewer hands, powerfully represented in 
Parliament. What prospect the public possess of their interests 
being consulted, they must judge for themselves. If they are 
not blind, the debate of Tuesday will help them in coming toa 
conclusion. 








LORD HUNTINGTOWER. 


Ir the Yelverton case had left any doubt of the barbarity 
of the Scotch law of marriage, and the uncertainty to which it 
may give rise as to whether or not a marriage has been duly 
celebrated, the case of Acford v. Lord Huntingtower would set 
all doubt at rest. The case is a very scandalous one. It gives 
us an insight into the private life of a man whose associations 
and habits made him notorious some five-and-twenty years 
ago, and in whom neither the sobering influence of time nor 
the chastening responsibilities of marriage seem to have pro- 
duced any good result. But the morals of the son and heir of 
Earl Dysart would not have induced us to put his name at 
the head of this article if his latest public appearance 
had not entitled us to utilize him for the purpose of citing 
another instance of the mischievous absurdity of a marriage 
law, in the application of which not even the judges who have 
to administer it can agree. That is our apology for referring 
to the career of a man for whom his best friends could offer up 
no more fitting prayer than that his name should not be 
breathed, and that he himself should be allowed to “sleep in 
the shade.” For years he has been supposed not to be sleeping, 
but to be living in that happy obscurity. It was said that he 
had married, and was doing his best to repair his shattered 
fortunes by economy, and his reputation by pursuing more 
virtuous ways than those he had trodden in his youth. He had 
taken unto himself a better half—not an achievement of much 
difficulty—and sanguine friends hoped that as Time fattened 
his person and silvered his hairs, so the inner man was growing 
in those graces of which he stood in such conspicuous need. 

But the case of Acford v. Lord Huntingtower, which was 
tried at Maidstone on Tuesday, has completely dispelled this 
charitable hope. It was an action brought against Lord 
Huntingtower by a lady, who confesses herself unable to say 
whether she is the wife of the defendant or his mistress. She 
was asked by her own counsel, “ Were you the defendant's 
wife ?” and she replied, “I really don’t know.” She was asked 
the same question, in effect, by Lord Huntingtower’s counsel, 
and she again replied, “I don’t know.” But, she said, that in 
1844, Lord Huntingtower being then in Scotland, she joined him 
there, upon an understanding between them that they were 
to be man and wife. “At that time he was known as Lord 
Huntingtower, but we went by the names of Mr. and Mrs. 
Tollemache, which is his family name. We passed as man and 
wife.” This was before the year 1848. By that year Miss 
Acford and Lord Huntingtower—or Mr. and Mrs. Tollemache 
—had had three children. After that year they separated, 
and by a deed, in which the lady described herself as an 
unmarried woman, Lord Huntingtower settled upon her and 
her children an annuity of £60, payable quarterly. It was 





for the non-payment of one of these quarterly allowances that | 


the action which was tried on Tuesday was brought. Indeed, 
Miss Acford seems to have been under the necessity of extort- 
ing the annuity settled upon her by putting the law in motion 
tegularly after each payment became due. On one occasion, 
she went further, and even litigated her claim to be the true 


Lady Huntingtower. In that attempt she was defeated. | 


Lord Huntingtower disputed her pretensions under the 
Scotch marriage law, and she was nonsuited. But in the 
trial at Maidstone, marvellous to relate—though not very mar- 
vellous, seeing of whom it is related—he defended himself 
against her demand for the quarterly £15 by pleading that she 
was, really and truly, his lawful spouse. 

When a former Lord Huntingtower was expelled from a 
public school for persecuting a pig to death, it was asked 
whether anyone had any remark to make on his expulsion. A 
boy, who afterwards made for himself a name in the world, 
rose up and gave the following impromptu :— 


*€ Rejoice, ye hogs of Westminster, 
For Huntingtower is gone; 
He was the biggest fool in our school, 
But he is the Earl of Dysart’s son.” 


It might be going a little too far to say that the plea of the 
present Lord Huntingtower was conceived in, the spirit of folly 
which made his ancestor remarkable; but, at the first glance 
of the matter, and with his antecedents before us, the theory 
that it was so conceived is not improbable. Certainly we can 
imagine nothing more wildly ridiculous and absurd than the 
deliberate endeavour to defeat a demand due from him under 
his hand and seal, by showing that the plaintiff had a legal 
right, not to a paltry annuity of £60, but to full conjugal 
rights. Never in our recollection was a court of justice so 
surprised as by this extraordinary plea. The judge could make 
nothing of it. Lord Huntingtower’s counsel could make nothing 
of it. Miss Acford’s counsel could only suggest that the noble 
defendant was anxious to et rid of the second Lady Hunting- 
tower. If this supposition is correct, Lord Huntingtower is 
something more than a fool. There is no doubt that, according to 
our English law, he is married to the second Lady Huntingtower. 
In her case we have not to consider any of the subleties of the 
Scotch matrimonial law. Her marriage is registered,and it would 
be hard indeed upon her and upon her children if we were 
to admit against her and their claims the uncertain law upon 
which Miss Acford may base her pretensions. Whether the 
question will hereafter be tried, we do not know. It may be 
that Lord Huntingtower intends to set up a marriage accord- 
ing to the Scotch law, in order to rid himself of his marriage 
according to the English law. If we may believe Miss Acford, 
he has never broken off his relations with her. She cannot 
say whether she is his wife or not; but she swears that she 
was the mother of one of his children, which was born in 1863, 
and her counsel says that “if the truth was known, Lord Hunting- 
tower would be very glad to find that the plaintiff was his real 
wife, in order that he might get right of some one else.” 

If this is the fact, we see the banefal operation of the Scotch 
law of marriage, and the base purposes to which it might be 
applied. Scandalous as Lord Huntingtower’s plea was, it 
succeeded. If it was merely meant to defeat the claim of his 
former mistress to the miserable annuity he had settled upon 
her, it was paltry to the last degree. If it was intended, as the 
first step in a proceeding to repudiate Lady Huntingtower, it was 
villanous. But, under the direction of the Lord Chief Baron, 
the jury found that Miss Acford was his lawful wife. Miss 
Acford thus lost the claim she had upon Lord Huntingtower 
as his quondam mistress, but she gained, as far as the trial 
could give it to her, the position of his spouse. Of course, the 
decision in that trial could not be final; but the proceedings 
show what a wide door to iniquity the Scotch law opens. It 
comes to this, that a man who has lived in Scotland with a 
mistress, and has subsequently married in England, may 
repudiate his wife and confer her rights on his mistress, if he 
has a mind to do so. 








THE LOCK-OUT IN THE IRON TRADE. 


Every now and then our prosperous career is suddenly inter- 
rupted in some department or other by the intervention of a 
strike. It may be in the building trades, or in our coal mines, 
or our potteries, or some other thriving branch of industry. 
But a year rarely passes without news coming to us, that 
several thousand men have struck work and brought some 
fruitful source of industry to a dead lock. Viewed in the 
abstract, they have the right to strike if they please. They 
have the right, if they can do it, to starve capital, just as 


capital has the right to starve them, into a compliance with 


their demands. They may or may not be reasonable demands. 
Sometimes they are; sometimes they are not. But with the 
consciousness that they have the trades’ societies at their back, 
able and willing to support them, the men throw down their 
tools, put their hands in their pockets, and set their masters 
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at defiance. This is the fruit of the principle of combination. 
But it shows only one side of its working. The combination 
open to the men is also-open to the masters. As the men 
can “ strike,” the masters can “ lock-out.” They have only to 
agree to be as true to each other and act as compactly as the 
men do, and they are a match for their opponents. It then 
becomes a question whether labour or capital can stand the 
tug of war longest. Combination is met by combination. 
Greek confronts Greek. It is an awful fight, though a silent 
and inactive one. Each party watches the other anxiously to 
see which is suffering most from the process of innutrition, 
and whether he or his antagonist will soonest be starved into 
submission. ‘To the looker-on it isa sorry spectacle. He, too, 
suffers. Labour and capital make our wealth. The cessation 
of their mutual toil in the cotton-fields of America desolated 
our manufacturing districts. And now the civil war between 





them on our own soil threatens us with the total suspension | 


of our iron trade. 

It is to be regretted that when the time cannot be distant 
in which the claims of the working classes to a larger measure 
of political rights must be considered, they should be giving so 


signal a proof as the strike in this trade affords of their ten- | 


dency to abuse the rights they possess. We were wholly with 
them when they resisted the “ Discharge note,” by which the 
masters in the building trade endeavoured practically to break 
up their trades’ union. But we are bound to confess that, just 
and beneficial as the principle of combination was in that cause, 
the use made of it by the iron-workers of North Staffordshire 


shows us that it can be quite as effective an instrument | 


of the tyranny of labour over capital. When, towards the 
end of last year, the iron trade became depressed, the masters 
gave notice of a reduction of wages, to which all the men, 
except the puddlers of North Staffordshire, agreed. These 
latter struck, and according to all the accounts, they did 
so not only against the judgment of their fellow-work- 
men, but against the advice of the Executive of their 
union. But, in spite of this, it seems that, up to a recent 
date, there was no intention on the part of the masters to 
combine, until it was discovered that while ostensibly the 
Executive was urging the North Stafford’ men to return to 
their work, it was secretly soliciting aid to support them in 
their strike. Then the masters met combination with combina- 
tion. They gave notice of a general lock-out, to commence in 
Staffordshire on the 4th instant, and in the North of England 
on the llth. The Scotch masters have now rallied to their side, 
and have resolved to give fourteen days’ notice of a reduction 
of wages, on the 25th instant, and not to employ men coming 
from the locked-out districts in England. So that throughout 
Scotland also the iron trade will probably in a few weeks 
be, while the struggle lasts, annihilated. And on Wednes- 
day a meeting of the Trades’ Unions of London, summoned 
to resist “one of the most stupendous attempts ever yet 
made by combined labour on capital,” resolved unanimously :— 
“ That the magnitude of this aggression of combined capital 
upon labour, evidently made not so much from the local strike 
in North Staffordshire as from a desire on the part of the 
ironmasters to destroy the combinations of the men, calls for a 
corresponding amount of resistance on the part of the trades’ 
societies, and that this meeting, therefore, recommends every 
trade society throughout the kingdom to at once vote, without 
waiting for any formal deputation, a sum of money from their 
funds, also to place a weekly levy on their members; the 
amounts thus voted and raised to be sent as early as possible 
to the Executive councils of the men so unjustly locked out, and 
to the North Staffordshire men on strike.” 

So the matter stands. An unreasonable demand on the 
part of a section of the ironworkers has resulted in a buttle- 
royal between capital and labour. Comment would be. super- 
fluous. 








MODERN SHOPPING. 


Amoye the earliest symptoms which indicate the approach of 


a London season may be reckoned the altered aspect of our | 


obtain from his work, but then that work must be undertaken by 
some deputy, and the scene of his labours remains unaltered, 
There is no idleness on "Change. Mark-lane is ever busy, 
From morn to night, from week to week, from January to 
December, wheels are rattling over London-bridge, wharves are 
thronged by sturdy bargemen, the labyrinth of narrow lanes 
which lies along the river’s sides is choked with heavy-laden 
carts, and foot-passengers hurry unceasingly along the trottoirs 
of Lombard-street and Cheapside. Whatever, in short, may 
be the periods at which commercial activity is known to be most 
prominent—to a casual observer the City seems always full of 
life and bustle. Far different is it with fashionable London— 
with that exclusive little district of retail trade, which is bounded 
on the north by Oxford-street, on the south by Piccadilly, on 


| the east by Regent-street, and on the west by Park-lane. Those 


well-known thoroughfares, and all the minor streets which lie 
between them, become a sure and certain index of the London 
Season in its advent, height, and close. Where some few 
months ago a few lumbering omnibuses crawled lazily along a 
route only enlivened by the occasional appearance of a bag- 
man’s cart or a doctor’s brougham, what a host of gay and 
smartly-appointed equipages will soon be trundling! The 
squares, which lately presented so gloomy and deserted an 
appearance, have already assumed an air of life and cheerful- 
ness, and a few weeks hence the dainty-waisted misses of 
Belgravia and Mayfair will be forming those pretty equestrian 
troupes in Rotten-row, which are the delight of park-loungers 
in spring-time. 

But no where is the change which a London season brings 
about more emphatically noticeable than in the shops. 
Gallantry forbids our suggesting how much of a modern belle’s 
time is spent at the haberdasher’s, at the milliner’s, at the 


| artificial florist’s establishment; but certain it is that Mr. 





West-end streets. In the City, where the noise of traffic and | 
the hum of business is eternal, the presence of the Court or | 


the assembling of Parliament makes but little difference. The 


densely-peopled world of commerce, which lies eastward of | 


Temple-bar takes no heed whether the Royal Standard is, or 
is not, hoisted over Buckingham Palace—whether noble lords 
and honourable members of the Lower House are discussing the 
affairs of the nation at Westminster, or shooting grouse in the 


Highlands. To the City man business is always business, and | 


must be transacted. A temporary respite, it is true, he may 


Thomas, the family coachman, finds ample leisure for converse 
with his brother charioteer when these magnificently bewigged 
and liveried officials have drawn up their vehicles side by side, 
and, sitting on their respective hammer-cloths, await my lady’s 
orders, while she is choosing a dress or inspecting the latest 
novelty from Paris, at her milliner’s. By the majority of men, 
we may safely assume, the occupation familiarly designated as 
“ shopping ” is regarded with no great degree of pleasure. To 
spend an hour or more in a close ill-ventilated room, while 
one’s wife or sister is inspecting roll after roll of silk and 
parcel after parcel of laces and ribbons, is sufficiently trying 
even to the best of husbands or brothers. But this is not all. 
The process of selecting such goods, tedious as it must always 
be, is nothing to the torments one has to endure from the 
obsequious salesman on the other side of the counter. If the 
liberty of the subject is to be respected at all in this country, 
it might be safely presumed that everyone had a right, first, to 
know what he wants in a shop, and, secondly, to buy what he 
chooses. On both these points, however, the shopman gene- 
rally manages to raise a doubt. You are to purchase—not 
what pleases you most — but what pleases those dubious 
arbiters of taste who are supposed to constitute the world of 
fashion. With the peculiar idiosyncracies of that world our 
elegant friend with the yard-wand takes care to inform us he 
is familiar; or, in other words, that every fresh packet which 
he takes down is “ quite new,” or “very much worn.” It is 
in vain you describe what you want. You must take what he 
has to show you, and be thankful. Be it remembered, more- 
over, that these exquisites—who, if they have ideas of taste at 
all, derive their notions from the last number of Le Follet—are 
not content with the mere recommendation of novelty. It is 
not sufficient that you must buy the “ latest thing out;” but, 
because it is the latest thing out, you must believe it to be 
beautiful. Now, many of us have felt a sense of rising indigna- 
tion at the officious advice and impertinent comments of @ 
man-milliner, who describes a shawl as “ elegant and lady-like,” 
or a mantle as “genteel,” for no better reason than because he 
has seen it depicted in the pages of a fashion-book, or more 
= because it happens to be one of a large stock on 
and ! 

This is not the worst of the business. Most people enter 4 
shop to buy what they want, and this once done, desire to 
leave it as soon as possible. The former purpose is not easily 
attained ; the latter is almost invariably objected to. “ What 
will be the next article?” is a question which, though it may 
sound superfluous in some ears, we cannot altogether complain 
of; but when the question has once been answered, it is 10- 
tolerable to hear suggestions of gloves, neckerchiefs, and 
collars poured out with an obsequious volubility which is too 
offensive to claim attention and too importunate to ignore. 
You again reply that nothing more is required, but the per- 
tinacious youth renews his offer—this time, perhaps, displaying, 
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—— 
in what he doubtless considers an alluring manner, some 
of the articles he has been recomménding. At last, losing 
all patience, you sternly request him to bring your change, 
He fetches it at last with an air of injured innocence, 
and it is only when you have crossed the threshold of 
the shop that you feel safe from further solicitations. 
This is a sort of annoyance to which one is often exposed in 
a first-class shop; but in the minor establishments, which may 
be reckoned by hundreds at the West-end, worse evils are 
encountered. The stale old trick of announcing “ruinous 
sales” and “alaiming sacrifices” has been so often practised, 
that no one but a purblind bargain-hunter would be deceived 
by it. 


The indecent expedient of announcing the death of a | 


partner, and the consequent sale of goods at a cheaper rate | 
than usual, has something so revolting in its nature, that we | 


really can pity no one who is allured by such a ghastly bait. | 


But the commoner practice of ticketing in shop-windows good | : : 
articles at half their legitimate price, and substituting worthless ep paee sheteraions baby, bat the saves Siamenamny Ses 59 


trash to customers inside, is a species of dishonesty by which 
the most ingenuous purchaser may be defrauded, and which is 
a reproach and a scandal to British trade. In the dark recesses 
of a glover’s or a haberdasher’s shop we have to take the 
tradesman’s word that the things he offers for sale are actually, 
and in good faith, of the same quality as those we have 
examined in the full blaze of daylight. His word is too fre- 
quently a snare. Yet we are utterly without remedy—for is it 
not a leading maxim with these worthies that no money can 
be returned when once paid across the counter ? 

We venture to assert that in the whole range of middle-class 
occupations, there is not one so demoralizing in effect as that 
which is carried on under the present system of petty trade. 
The salesman sticks at nothing in a determination to dispose of 
his wares. 
large for his customer, we are told that they will shrink in 
washing; if they are too small, that they will grow easy by 
constant wear. A lady is searching for a particular shade of 
colour in kid gloves. If she can find none light enough, she is 
informed that the dark ones look lighter on the hand; but if 
they are too light, that time will rapidly make them darker. 
You are choosing a carpet for your drawing-room, and com- 
plain that the patterns are too gaudy; perhaps the upholsterer 
can offer you none better suited to your taste, but, instead of 
confessing this at once, he quickly observes that “ them simple 
ones is quite gone out, and the gen’ral complaint is that they 
aint half rich enough.” These are trifles, it is true, but 
they indicate a grovelling sacrifice of probity to mammon, 
which in this ove particular has become a national charac- 
teristic. An Italian mercante will, to be sure, demand 
twice the fair price of his goods. 
knows that his customer, according to usage, will haggle 
for a bargain, and for that bargain a considerable margin 
must be allowed. But he never condescends to misrepresent 
the quality of his goods; and if his shop does not contain 
exactly what you want, the deficiency is frankly admitted. 
The relation between tradesmen and the general public is, 
also, far less satisfactory in this country than it is on the 
Continené. In France a mutual courtesy is maintained on the 
part of buyer and seller. 
both sides. In England, where the distinction of classes is 
more rigidly defined, a wealthy customer meets with profound 
respect, a poor one often with something like impertinence. 
The reason of this is that while a French bouwtiquier is per- 
fectly content with his calling and desires to be taken for 
nothing better than he is, an English shopman is continually 
trying to ape the gentleman, and takes the first opportunity 
of asserting his independence. 

The truth is that the whole machinery by which modern 
retail trade is regulated has become so vitiated in its action 
that few men of spirit, who are fit for avy other sort of work, 
will consent to stand behind an English counter. The adver- 
tising system in its present aspect conveys to honest minds a 
sense of degradation in itself. Some of the largest firms in 
London resort to artifices in this respect, which, if they were 
not so transparent, would be simple swindling. As it is, we 
believe, in a strictly mercantile sense, they are failures. It 
does not require a high standard of intelligence to perceive 
that a house of business which issues sham telegraphic des- 
patches or fictitious railway-extension circulars for the purpose 
of bringing its name before the public, is one in which no 
straightforward dealing can be expected. These documents, 
slipped under front doors in Tyburnia, or popped into May fair 
letter-boxes, find their way to the waste-paper basket much 
more quickly than their ingenious compilers anticipate. The 
London world is a knowing world, and will not be caught by 
such contemptible chaff. Thousands of pounds are, no doubt, 





If the only socks which he can produce are too | 


| + Vote 3. 
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annually wasted in the attempt to secure patrons, who turn 
from the vulgar imposture with disgust. The practice of pester- 
ing customers to buy more than they want, has its origin, we 
believe, in a cruel regulation which compels every shopman to 
sell daily, under pain of disfavour, goods to a certain fixed 
amount. This system also, as we confidently trust, is growing 
far less efficacious than was anticipated. So far from en- 
couraging custom, it renders ordinary shopping such a bore 
that people are driven perforce to the older and more respect- 
able establishments, where such officious touting has never been 
permitted. 








OUR UNIVERSITY LETTER. 
OXFORD. 


In one of Mr. George Meredith’s clever novels, a nurse is intro- 
duced confronting an inexperienced young mother. The cause of 


rest all questionings about the infant’s appetite, by pointing to 
the rotundity of that outline which is supposed to rise and fall 
with the amount of food taken. ‘* There,” she cries, in the Gampic 
dialect, “look at his little tum-tum!” The University has been 
entreated this last week, by equally competent authorities, to look 


_ at its own little tum-tum. There has been a special vote in Con- 


_ secular, would be fused together.” 


| 


He does so because he | 


There is a sense of obligation on | 


gregation on “tum-tum ;” we have only just been saved from 
appealing to the widely scattered, but deeply sympathizing Convo- 
cation to settle our “tum-tum” for us; and you will not think 
that it is a slight or a trivial subject, when I quote the words of 
one of the most learned and energetic of its supporters. “ By the 
omission,” he says, of the two tums, all the subjects, sacred and 
The solution of all this is to 
be found in the form in which the statute for the middle-class 
examination came before Congregation on March 7th. It was 
divided into four votes. The first vote comprises the bulk of the 
statute ; it introduces no change from the older form which had 
previously passed, simply “making the religious part of the 
examination (in rudimentis Fidei et Religionis) compulsory on every 
boy whose parents or guardians do not refuse it for him ;”—for it 
is only on the management of the religious part of the examination 
that a difference of feeling exists. Votes two and three contain 
the disputed clauses, one of which has found so many champions 
and antagonists, and the other has caused so much merriment ; 
here is the unattractive shape in which they appear. 


“Fiat examinatio [ttum] in rudimentis fidei et reli- 
gionis (nisi alicujus parentes vel qui in loco parentis sint 
* Vote 2. [*conscientix causa] hanc renuerint); [ftum] in literis. 
Anglicis, in historia in mathematica,” &c. 


The words conscientie causa, comprising the second vote, have 
now been passed for the first time; they did not appear in the 
original statute: they are not to be found in the corresponding 
| Cambridge statute now. This vote, say its supporters, will oblige 
| all parents, if they object to the examination in faith and religion, 
| to state that they do so from conscientious reasons. It is argued, 
that it obviates the constant temptation to neglect the preparation 
in this subject on trivial grounds, such as the time gained tor other 
subjects ; and the fear is expressed that if the University seem 
indifferent on this point, it will foster the same indifference in the 
candidates. It implies, they add, no forcing of the conscience ; as 
_ examination in the Bible alone will be accepted, and will have its 
' value in marks; and if it should diminish the number of can- 
| didates, which they seem to think possible, but not probable, still 
| the University would be doing its duty to enforceit. The oppo” 
nents of the conscientie causa clause express a grave doubt whether 
_ the University “is right in requiring of parents a declaration which 
_ Parliament lately refused to require of anyone.” They do not feeb 
sure that we can get from a parent the declaration we want ;. 
| whether he will understand what the words are intended to mean, and 

whether, if he does, he will use them in that sense. To others the 

words appear to be a studied affront put upon Dissenters, or an 

inducement to that large class who vacillate between Church and 
Chapel, to declare themselves unconditionally Nonconformists. 
_“ A parent or guardian who is a Dissenter von A says one gentle- 

man, “ by accepting the affront which the words conscrentie causa 
| put upon him, set his son free from all testing as to acquaintance 
| with the facts related in the Old and New Testaments. A parent 
| or guardian. who is a Churchman may do the like by his son if he 
| but put the strain on his conscience, which the two words just 

quoted tempt him to do.” The foregoing statements represent 
| something of the diversity of opinion on this important point ; it 
has been most conscientiously advocated and opposed by men who 
deserve a patient hearing. One cannot help regretting that the 
vote was decided by so very narrow a majority ; so narrow that it 
is hopeless to think with the Z'imes, that another of the “ vexed 
questions” of this University has been set at rest. The ground is 
now open to us to return to vote 3, commonly called the tum-tum 
vote. The most ludicrous point in this sufficiently ludicrous affair 
is, that the deep significance of tum-tum is a splendid conception 
of some interpreters of the statute, of which the original framer 
(dare I say, “ of which the Latin language ?”) is altogether innocent. 
I fear the decision of scholars is inexorable, and the presence or the 
absencé of these exalted particles, would affect not the sense but 


only the elegance ! ; 
But tin has woke and found itself fumous. Like Mr. 
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Tupman among the partridges, it has by accident brought down its 
bird, and its reputation is established. I will quote the words of 
a paper which has been issued with several well-known signatures. 
r Tf vote 3 is rejected, an opening is made for a lax construction of 
the statute. As the words tum-tum stand in the statute, they pre- 
vent the subjects of faith and religion from being put on the same 
footing with any of the optional subjects; the religious branch, 
singly, forming one integral element, the secular, collectively the 
other.” Another view of the efficacy of tum is that, somehow or other, 
it brings both clauses with which it is used into connection with 
the following sentence, which runs thus— Testimonium accipiat 
quicunque tum seniorum tum juniorum examinatoribus satis- 
fecerit,” which will mean that candidates must not only be ex- 
amined in the rudiments of faith and religion, but must satisfy the 
examiners in them ; in other words, that divinity is to be made 
a “plucking” subject. This is a most important distinction ; it 
has always been recognised by the delegates, who have required 
that every boy (whose parents do not object) shall be examined 
in it, but who have not rejected a candidate that has not attained 
a certain proficiency in the subject. Whether this would prove a 
better encouragement than the existing arrangements to the study 
of divinity ; whether this double risk of total failure will or will 
not induce candidates to ask their parents to decline the religious 
examination for them ; whether those parents will or will not be 
tempted to sign such a declaration, especially when pushed into 
their hands, is a question that may fairly be asked. But that such 
a magic lies in twm-twm, or that without it the statute would be 
“denuded of its all-important significance,” is a construction 
difficult to accept, or even to listen to gravely. After this insight 
into the power of words, who would venture on that often-discussed 
duty of rendering the university statues into English ? 

Your readers will have had enough of statutes ; but there are still a 
few words due to the statute for changing the times of examination 
and the number of examiners. The general bearing of this, and 
the disadvantages apparent in the original form in which it was 
promulgated, were alluded to in my last letter. Since then the 
statute has been reconsidered by council, and several of the most 
important amendments that were proposed have been worked into 
it. As it now stands, there are sixteen examiners provided for 
the second public examination, 7. ¢., seven in the school of Litere 
Humaniores, in the proportion of four for the class work and three 
for the pass; three for the mathematical school; three for the 
school of natural science ; and three for law and modern history. 
For the first public examination, there will be a board of ten 
moderators, seven for classics—viz., four for class work and three for 
pass—and three for the mathematics. An accommodation has been 
granted to those candidates who have to pass in two schools in 
their second public examination; they will be allowed to offer 
themselves in mathematics, natural science, or modern history, in 
any term after passing moderations, so as to leave their work for 
the Literse Humaniores school uninterrupted. To many this 
will be a real boon. A clause is also added, permitting honour 
men in all final schools except the Liters: Humaniores to 
pass their divinity examination as much as four terms 
previously. This concession has been roughly handled by 
some members of Congregation, as “ threatening the principle 
of keeping every man to the study of divinity through the 
whole of his academical course.” In answer to this, it is shown 
that under the existing statutes a passman may discard divinity 
in his twelfth term ; while the proposed change, which is especially 
for those who have offered three books at moderations, does not 
give this chance till the fourteenth term. A good deal has been 
said from time to time of the unsatisfactory nature of the divinit 
examinations in the University—and this charge cannot be denied. 
Probably they will continue to be so until divinity is no longer 
made a mere appendage to other schools ; although we heard a 
laudator temporis acti the other day in Congregation contrasting, 





with not the best taste, the divinity examinations of his own day | 


with the present, and charging the change for the worse upon the | 


examiners chosen by the University. 

Certainly, if there is one thing above all others to be discou- 
raged, it is a traditional way of “ cramming” divinity by certain 
lines of memoria technica. It does not reflect much credit on the 
private “ coaches” who have either composed or kept up this irreve- 
rent jargon ; but it is satisfactory to think that this most questionable 


who depends on it. But whether the minimum of divinity required _ 


be got up merely as a technical subject, or whether a candidate 
presents himself with the general knowledge which he would gain 
from ordinary reading of his Bible, without an exclusive reference 


to this examination, of which the latter seems by far the most | 
desirable, still it is almost impossibility to do any justice to the 


subject under the present system. It is a pity that, with all our 
means and appliances, we have not in this University given any 


real encouragement to this study. The mere attendance at the — 


— lectures to satisfy the requirements of a bishop seldom 
eaves much impression behind it, and of course it is impossible 
that the traditional listlessness of the pupils should not, in only 
too many instances, reflect itself back upon the lecturer. It will 
be a difficult task to find a satisfactory method of promoting the 
study of divinity in Oxford, but it is a task to which the University 
ought to give her very best endeavours. She certainly would not 
lack sympathizers and supporters, perhaps in the most unsuspected 
quarters. ; 

Christ Church has, by her recent act of liberality in endowing 
the Greek chair, cast much oil upon troubled waters. It will 





relieve the consciences of those who professed themselves troubled 
at the thought of the University endowing a Crown professorship ; 
indeed, the only dissatisfied party will be those whose hope it was, 
as one of them frankly confessed, to starve out one on whom they 
could not serve an ejectment. The University would show her 
approval and gratitude by relieving Christ Church, on the next 
vacancy, of the burden of endowing the Lady Margaret Professor- 
ship, which, although paid for by that society, is elected too by 
the members of the University. 








“THE LAW OF HONOUR” IN THE SOUTH. 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE *f LONDON REVIEW.”’ 


Sin,—In your notice of the article entitled “The Law of Honour,” 
in the current number of Fraser, you say, ... . “and it is certain 
that, in the days when the ‘code of honour’ was the most strict, 
speech and manners were far coarser than they are at present, and 
the same thing may be said of those parts of America where a resort 
to the pistol is still common.” Allow me to except to the latter clause 
of this judgment. I might except to the ruling of the court, as the 
lawyers say, on all the points involved in its judgment, but that would 
raise too wide, and, perhaps, altogether too profitless a discussion. It 
would necessarily be in a great measure speculative, whereas the 
clause to which I do except presents a tangible issue, apon which it is 
clearly possible to reach a definite conclusion. Besides, as a Southerner 
—for it is the South that is referred to—I have the advantage of 
speaking of that which I do know; and happily the fact of my. being 
Southron is no bar to the privilege of a reply in your columns, if I 
may judge from the uniform justice with which you have treated the 
South. 

I think, sir, we may take the press of any country as a fair repre- 
sentative of the manners of its people. Now, in no other country are 
the amenities of journalism more strictly observed than in the Con- 
federate States, and this owing in great part, as I can confidently 
assert, to the code of honour being a recognized arbiter for the adjust- 
ment of difficulties growing out of hostile criticism. 1 can speak ex 
cathedré on this question, having been connected with the Southern 
press for some years. Narrowing the question still farther, let us 
select the press of New Orleans. For the last seven years there have 
been but two duels in that city growing out of newspaper criticism, 
Three of the principals in these “ affairs of honour” were foreigners 
(Frenchmen) ; and, knowing something of the hidden motives as well 
as of the apparent, but only in part, cause of the hostile meetings, I 
am sure that if the parties had been Americans their quarrels would 
have been amicably adjusted. Is not this a very fair record for the 
“‘ crescent city,” where duelling is accepted as a matter of course, 
where every journalist is expected to be a “ fighting man, and where 
public men and public measures were criticized with great freedom 
and conspicuous ability and vigour? And why were these hostile 
meetings so rare? Because of that decent respect for public opinion 
which would not tolerate in the South a Bennett’s Herald, nor & 
Greeley’s Tribune; and also because, though the press never hesi- 
tated to give its opinions freely and fearlessly upon all questions, it 
always observed, under the sense of personal responsibility, the bounds 
of legitimate criticism, disdaining to descend to personalities, to such 
Billingsgate abuse’as diszraces the Northern journals, when we find the 
mild, philanthropic, and philosophic Greeley telling Mr. Raymond, of 
the Times, “you lie, villain, you lie,” and habitually alluding to him 
as “the little villain.” As I have said, public opinion would tolerate 
no such abuse of the freedom of the press even if it were attempted, 
which, however, seldom happens, owing to the fact that nearly all the 
leading journalists are gentlemen by birth and education, who knaw 
that, if in a moment of forgetfulness they abuse the privileges of fair 
criticism, they must and do hold themselves personally responsible to 
the aggrieved party. 

Hence, notwithstanding the prevalence of the duello and the fearless 
freedom of the press, duels are much more rare than is generally 
supposed. I admit that what is popularly, but erroneously, styled 
hostile correspondence—that is, demands for explanations, retractions, 
&c.—are not so unfrequent. But in nine cases out of ten these affairs 
are, in the language of the code, amicably and honourably adjusted. 
For, sir, the duello, as recognised in the South, is not that— 


** Christless code 
That will have life for a blow.” 


The hostile meeting is the very last resort—is accepted only when 


. : , . | every other honourable expedient is exhausted. The prim duty of 
assistance does not, in many cases, save from plucking the idle man | y mee arg re 


the seconds—to whose judgment, discretion, and final decision the 
principals must submit—is, not to prepare for a hostile meeting, but to 
exhaust every honourable expedient in securing an amicable adjust- 
ment of the matters in dispute. This is the first great law of the 
duello, universally recognised throughout the South, and enforced as 
its leading idea by writers on the code. In this it differs essentially, 
as in some other particulars, from the “ Galway practice” of the Irish 
fire-eaters of the last century, which forbade any “ explanations until 
after the first fire.’ I am not to be understood as defending even 
impliedly the morality of duelling. Denounce it, if so it please you, 
as a bloody relic of barbarism, while I, as one who has seen something 
of this “ relic,” aim only to show that there is not near so much blood 
nor barbarism about it, at least in the South, as is generally supposed. 

In doing this I have selected New Orleans for illustration, a8 
her mixed population and varied manners and customs —all repre- 
sented in her press— could not be considered as the most favourable 
to my side of the question. Yet such are the facts regarding the 
amenities of journalism im that city, of which it used to be said that 
every paper published there required at least three writers—‘ one to 
die of yellow fever, one to get killed in a duel, and the third to write 
their obituaries.” 

I must apologize for taking up so much of your valuab!e space with 
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this rambling communication ; but I have been encouraged to do so 
from the justice you have uniformly done the South, having, indeed 
many times generously and ably repelled the unjust attacks and un. 
founded aspersions of her enemies. From this I concluded that, in 
your judgment of her in the matter of duelling you had been misled 
by the misrepresentations of others. Believe, me, sir, Europe has yet 
much to learn, but a great deal more to unlearn, respecting the Con- 
federacy. Very truly, 
London, March 8, 1865. J. F.C. 








THE CHURCH. 


— 


THE “ LONDON REVIEW” CHURCH COMMISSION. 


Ir cannot but be a matter of deep interest to men of all religious 
parties, but especially to those within her own pale, to know how 
far the National Church meets the religious wants of the nation, in 
what respects she fails to do so, and wherein lies the secret of her 
failure. But though we live in an age of commissions of inquiry 
into all manner of subjects, and though the church has to some 
limited extent felt, and been directly subjected, to their influence, 


no effort has been made to submit her practical working to a test | 
which has been so freely and usefully employed upon matters of | 


much less importance. It may be that in some districts she is 
powerless from want of funds, and in others through their mal- 
administration ; or through defect of zeal, and the reproachful con- 
trast in this respect, which is supplied by the activity of other sects. 
To men upon the spot it is well known why in this or that district 
her ministration languishes or thrives. But the time has surely 
come for some general survey of her condition ; and for that pur- 
pose we propose to send out a commission of our own to inquire 
into the present state and prospects of the Established Church, and 
her working and efficiency as a national institution for the religious 
instruction and consolation of the people. 

The reports of this commission will be commenced in the 
number of the Loxpon Review for the 8th April next, and will be 
continued weekly. 

The facts contained in these reports will be derived in every 
case from personal examination made by special commissioners 


upon the spot ; and it is believed that in many instances they will | 


be found to be very striking, and such as must interest all who 
regard with becoming anxiety the religious condition of the 
country, and the extent to which the Church of England fulfils 


her mission. And, although this commission will deal principally | 
with her and her clergy, it will inevitably fall within the | 


scope of its labours to take some note of what is being done by 
the clergy of other denominations, whether they are Dissenters 
or Roman Catholics, to develop their organizations. But it must 
be observed, that, neither with regard to them, nor with regard to 
the Church herself, will it deal in any way with questions of 
doctrine. 

This alone will be the object of our commission,—to test what is 
being done by the Church for the religious instruction of the 


people, and to contrast the labours of her clergy, first with their | 


means and the need of the country, and next with the labours of 
the clergy of other denominations, favourably or unfavourably, 


according as the investigations of the commission may determine ; | 
hot omitting to show by what means her efficiency as a religious | 


instructor may be increased, and what are the defects in the 
present system of Church government which call for remedy. 
And as the inquiry is one which cannot fail to give rise to con- 
flicting opinions, we shall, within limits, open our columns to those 
who may feel disposed to enlarge or challenge the conclusions at which 
cur commissioners arrive, in the hope that by this means more 
light may be thrown upon a topic so interesting and important. 








THE INSPECTION OF CONVENTS. 


. Ir is a strange anomaly that there should be, in this land of 
berty, virtual prisons, sheltered under the cloak of religion, over 


which Government has no control. Those who desire to satisfy 


themselves of the fact ought to read the report of the late meeting 
held in St. James's Hall, when the caginien of the conventual 
®. stem were ably and effectively exposed by the Rev. Hobart 

¢ymour and other speakers ; and also the speeches of Mr. Newde- 
gate and Mr. Neate in the late debate on Conventual Establishments 
in the House of Commons. The case of the girl Eliza M‘Dermott 
- a in the memory of our readers. The forcible abduction also 
of Mary Ryan, who was carried from convent to convent against 


| 


her will until she was safely landed in Belgium, shows that there 
1s no security for the personal liberty of young women whom 
priests and monks have once marked out as their victims. No 
mother is sure of the filial affection and obedience of a daughter 
who has passed the age of sixteen while Jesuit fathers and Orato- 
rian priests hang about with potent fascinations to mislead them. 
Convents have been tolerated in this country under the notion 
that they are harmless associations of weak women, from whom no 
serious social mischief could come. But now the fact is every day be- 
coming more patent that within the high walls, barred windows, and 
ponderous gates of such institutions are real prisons, and that when 
once @ woman enters as a cloistered nun, she has lost all personal 
liberty. And these establishments have so multiplied that there are 
now above two hundred of them in the country. They are, moreover, 
increasing in influence and power, and acquiring wealth by constant 
accessions of property. Mr. Hennessy maintained, in their defence, 
that most of the charges brought against them had broken down ; 
and to a certain extent he spoke truly. But the fact only proves 
more clearly the necessity of Government inspection. The charges 
break down because there is a miscarriage of justice, eneek ts 
the obstacles which the secresy of the system, the prison itself, the 
vows, the basilisk glance of a lady superioress, and the serpent fasci- 
nation of a priest over the suffering victim, throw in the way 
of ascertaining the whole truth. Sir George Grey believes that 
the law is already sufficient to secure all the ends of justice 
and humanity in these establishments ; but, in order to sei the 
law in motion, evidence is necessary, which their lofty walls 
and iron gates render it impossible to obtain. The imprisoned 
nun may be suffering the most cruel tortures and be in the greatest 
misery ; yet she cannot herself make the slightest move towards. 
obtaining relief. The initiative must be taken by some person. 
from without ; and with that friend or relative it will not be eas 
for the prisoner to communicate so long as she is in disfavour wi 
her superiors. Besides, as in the case of Mary Ryan, Roman 
Catholic parents may conspire to imprison for the good of her 
soul a daughter heretically inclined towards Protestantism in 
one of these institutions. Where will a relative then be found 
to swear information before the Attorney-General in order 
that the law may be set in motion? We know that people are 
sometimes locked up against their wills by their friends in lunatic- 
asylums for interested urposes ; and are we to suppose that 
nothing similar is ever } a in convents? We cannot therefore 
subscribe to Sir George Grey’s opinions of the sufficiency of the 
law. The whole system of monastic vows is to be condemned as a. 
social and moral, as well as religious, evil, and, as such, comes 
under the cognizance of the State. This tenderness for monastic 
institutions is a political mistake. To grant any class of persons 
liberty to curtail liberty is rather an extraordinary extension of 
personal freedom. 
Though, therefore, the motion for a Parliamentary Committee to 
report on Conventual Institutions has, for the present, been defeated, 
_ we do not despair of yet seeing the late respectable minority so in- 
| creased that this long called-for measure of justice will be conceded. 
| To so desirable an end, the animated correspondence carried on 
_ during the past and present week, between Mr. Newdegate and 
| the Rev. Dr. Ullathorne, Roman Catholic Bishop of Birmingham, 
will not a little contribute. That correspondence has been 
owe in full in the Times, and we do not think any one not 
elonging to the Papistical community can read the letters in 
question without being struck by the necessity which exists for 
some authorized visitation of all monastic establishments in Great 
Britain. We will even go farther, and say that we cannot ima- 
gine any honest Roman Catholic objecting to such a measure. A 
| man sincerely attached to the faith of Rome, desiring nothing 
_ more for himself and his co-religionists than to hold that faith in 
| peace and freedom, and entertaining no sinister designs towards 
others, would, we should conceive, rather welcome than repel a 
_ proposal which, if carried out properly and effectually, would be 
the best possible protection of his own body from unjust inuendoes 
| and tittle-tattle stories without foundation. The persistent, vehe- 
_ment, and angry opposition of many Roman Catholics to all 
suggestions for the ‘inspection of convents and monasteries— 
an opposition evidently proceeding from the highest circles 
of the Papacy, and energetically carried out by the 
Irish members of the House of Commons—is in itself a most 
suspicious circumstance, amounting, negatively, to strong evi- 
dence in favour of the belief that the stories referred to by Mr. 
Newdegate and his colleagues are at least partially true, though 
possibly in some measure exaggerated in their progress from mouth to 
mouth, and by the natural warmth of personal and religious feeling. 
If there is nothing to conceal, why be so anxious for concealment ? 
What should we think of the conductors of lunatic asylums, if no 
law of inspection were in existence in their case, and they were 
passionately and systematically to oppose the introduction of such 
alaw? Is it possible that any rational man, not identified with 
the lunatic asylum interest, could doubt that there must be some- 
thing in the background which the parties concerned felt it inexpe- 
dient to divulge to the outer world ? Roman Catholics may perha 
think that the proposal to put their beloved conventual establish- 
ments on the same footing as,madhouses is too pointedly ironical ; 
but it is not our fault if the parallel is so complete. All other 
laces of detention are under some sort of control, exercised by an 
independent authority ; even our prisoners convicted of the most 
atrocious crimes have opportunities of complaint, if they are ill- 
used. It is simply monstrous and absurd that a set of young 
| women, many of whom have been persuaded into shutting them- 
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selves up from the world at an age when the emotions are strong 
and the judgment weak, should be retained in a number of 
buildings where they can only see their parents and friends upon 
sufferance, and the gates of which the law of England is powerless 
to pass. 

Dr. Ullathorne offers to allow Mr. Newdegate, in company with 
some Protestant nobleman, or two Protestant noblemen, if desired, 
toinspect any of the implicated convents on a given day, himself 





(Dr. Ullathorne) being “at hand,” though not actually present, | 


during the visit, and a Roman Catholic forming one of the party. 
All this sounds very ingenuous, but it is really playing with the 
question. Mr. Newdegate and his Protestant friends are to go 
over the whole of the establishments, to examine them as much as 
they please, and to ask their inmates any questions they choose ; 
but then comes the condition, that, if it should be established to 
‘the satisfaction of Mr. Newdegate’s noble companions that there is 
no truth in the recent allegations, Mr. Newdegate will make the 
ladies of the convents in question “a reparation as public as the 
injury” he is taxed with inflicting. It is obvious that this inquiry, 
which might be prepared for to any extent, would be the merest 
farce ; and we hold that Mr. Newdegate has done perfectly right 
in refusing to be a party to any such proceeding. To enter upon 
the undertaking required of him would be simply to give an easy 


triumph to the Papal party, to confuse and juggle the issues | 


involved, and to lead to no settlement of the question at all. 
The secrecy of the conventual system, the “marvellous power 
of denial” possessed by certain gentlemen, and the happy looks 
assumed by the inmates on the day of trial, would be 
more than a match for the astuteness of the must ingenious 
amateur inspector. The cells would not be prison boxes, but 
pleasant sleeping rooms; the flogging apparatus could be easily 
stowed away; and could Mr. Newdegate feel confident that the 
refractory nuns of each institution were all present? Isa roll-book 
of the names in a convent regularly kept? and, if such be the case, 
would Mr. Newdegate be in a position to satisfy himself that the 
true roll was presented to him, and not a duplicate one, dressed up 
to blind too inquisitive visitors? Until the English Parliament 
requires that the name of every nun admitted into, or leaving, a 
convent be registered by a public officer, there will be no security 
that such an inspection of a convent as that proposed by Dr. 
Ullathorne would afford any reliable information as to the real 
condition of its inmates. What is required is systematic inspection 
by persons in authority, and at irregular intervals of time, which 
cannot be provided against. The visit of Mr. Newdegate and his 
friends, on a day known beforehand, would be a mere show parade, 
and would leave the question exactly where it stands, while 
seeming to give the victory to Dr. Ullathorne. 


That nuns are flogged and kept in durance is a fact too well 
established to be overthrown by evasive Papal denials. The passage 
from the “ Nun Sanctified,” quoted by Dr. Cumming in his late 
letter in the Times, shows what the teaching of the Church of Rome 
is on that point ; and we feel confident that the practice in no 
way falls short of the doctrine. The words are worth remem- 
bering :—“‘ Obey your confessor blindly without asking any 
reasons.” “In obeying your confessor you obey God.” “ Force 
yourself to obey him in spite of all your fears.” “In obeying him 
you are more certain of doing the will of God than if an angel 


came from Heaven to manifest His will.” “ Be careful not to make | 


known outside what might tend to the discredit of the Superior 
or the sisters.” “The Superior can flog his subject, provided 
he does not do it in anger, or before secular persons or the 
novices.” 


In writing to reject Dr. Ullathorne’s proposal, the member 
for North Warwickshire says :— 


“Had the House of Commons granted the committee for which I 
moved, I should have called you as a witness, and among other ques- 
tions I should have asked you two, which your letter shows that you 
are, to a certain extent, competent to answer. These questions 
would have been :—‘ Where has the nun whom you brought back in 
October, 1856, to the convent at Colwich, been since her residence at 
Winburn?’ You say that she has subsequently been in convents 
abroad. ‘ Where is that lady now?’ ” 


To this Dr. Ullathorne replies :— 


“T have already said that for years past that lady has at her own 
request been freed from all conventual engagements. I believe she 
is at present residing in France, but at what place I do not know, as 
she has changed more than once. It may be in the out-quarter of 
some convent, but certainly not within the enclosure, nor as a member 
of any community. I may say thus much more in justification of the 
ladies at Colwich, that they are in possession of several letters from 
her, in which she has at different times entreated permission to return 
to them, alleging that she could never be so happy elsewhere.” 


We cannot conceive a more incomplete, evasive, and unsatis- 
factory statement than this, nor one which more strongly justi- 
fies uneasy suspicions. Dr. Ullathorne is not more suecessful 
in his reference to the other stories. At any rate, even if 
those stories are capable of explanation, the system of secresy 
remains ; and as long as it remains the public mind will be dis- 
quieted. It is strange that, while conventual institutions are 

iaced under Government control in countries professedly Roman 

tholic, their conductors are allowed, in Protestant England, 
to follow their own devices without external check or official 
supervision. 


THE AUTHORIZED VERSION OF THE PSALMS. 


Tue importance to Christian worshippers of the Rev. John Noble 
Coleman’s revision of the authorized version of the Psalms, in- 
duces us to devote some portion of our space to his work, though 
we see it bears date 1863. 

Mr. Coleman desires to support a particular theory, which he 
has explained in the introduction and notes. Our first object will 
be to ascertain what degree of probability there is in favour of 
that theory before we examine the translation. 


A theory which supposes one main subject to be common to the 
whole collection of Psalms, is not unreasonably connected with the 
idea that it is mainly of one age and author. But we were surprised 
to find that Mr. Coleman boldly asserts that all the Psalms, except 
the 137th, were written by David, fortifying his opinion by “St. 
Chrysostom, Augustine, Cassiodorus, and other Fathers, and of the 
Episcopal Church of America.” ‘The Germans may well be asto- 
nished at the strange manner in which some of our writers ignore 
all that has been done since the revival of learning ; and it is well 
that we can point to the scholar-like work of Peronne on the book 
of Scripture Mr. Coleman has undertaken to elucidate. Had he 
been acquainted with this valuable translation and commentary, 
he would have known the present state of learned opinion on this 
subject. It is now well ascertained that the Book of Psalms is 
not merely, as has been well remarked, a manual of devotion 
suited to all circumstances of a religious life, but that it.is also 
a contemporary religious commentary on Israelite history, from 
David’s time to the return from Babylon. It is an ancient opinion 
that some of the prophets were authors of Psalins ; and it is not 
impossible that we may have among the collection writings of the 
great prophetic school to which Elijah and Elisha belonged, and 
to which no works are ascribed. 

The theory which Mr. Coleman endeavours to maintain is that 
which supposes all the Psalms to be Messianic, or predictive of the 
first or second advent of Christ. It has been held in all ages 
that some of the Psalms are thus Messianic in the most distinct 
sense. Such Psalms as the 22nd, for instance, cannot be interpreted 
in any other sense, without a disregard of reason and an aban- 
donment of all belief in the inspiration of the Gospels. But it is 


' avery different matter to endeavour to discover such a sense in the 


larger proportion; and it is very significant that the references in 
the New Testament point to Psalms in which a prophetical cha- 
racter is sufficiently evident apart from such indication, whereas 
many Psalms to which the extreme supporters of this method of 
interpretation would apply it, by no means show any such character. 
Psalm 105, for instance, seems to deal with the past religious his- 
tory of the Israelites, and any other or second interpretation has 
no sure basis to rest upon. The system of universal Messianic in- 
terpretation appears to us to be the result of the misunderstanding 
of a great truth. In one sense, the whole Bible leads up to or 
down from the history of our Saviour, and finds there both its ful- 
filment and its source. All rejections of God by the Israelites have 
their completion in the Great Rejection; all virtuous and noble deeds 
and truths are but dim foreshadowings or feeble copies of the Great 
Example. To insist upon a minute exactness of typical relation in 
every historical event of the Old Testament is to diminish the elear- 
ness with which a great truth is appreciated. 

It will be- easily understood that the theory adopted by Mr. 
Coleman materially affects his translation. He endeavours, for 
example, in every instance in which the good man or the persecuted 


-man is individualized, to discover a prophetical meaning. 


course, in the hand of a critical writer, no theory can much bias the 
translation ; but the very adoption of his theory shows Mr. Cole- 
man to be uncritical, and he certainly uses it in the most uncriti 
manner as a means of resolving all doubtful points. 


As an improvement upon the authorized version, we cannot 
bestow any commendation upon Mr. Coleman’s translation. Com- 
pare, for instance, this rendering— 


** Only upon God my soul reposeth, 
Because from Him is my preservation. 
He only is my rock and my preservation, 
My bulwark: I shall not be greatly moved” — 


with the authorized Bible version—* Truly [or “only”] my soul 
waiteth upon God: from Him cometh my salvation. He only [is] 
my rock and my salvation ; [he is] my defence ; I shall not be 
greatly moved” (Ixii. 1, 2). 

The new translation is characterized by two main faults—a fand- 
ness for inverting propositions, and a preference for words of Latin 
over those of Saxon origin. The former is shown in the beginning 
of the quotation ; of the latter, let such instances as the following 
suffice :—‘ Theme” for “ matter,” “ style” for “ pen,” “ exquisitely 
fair” for “ fairer,” “diffused” for “ poured,” “omnipotent” for 
“(most] mighty,” “clemency” for ‘ meekness,” “ parti-coloured 
embroidery” for “ raiments of needlework,” “ conducted in proces- 
sion” for “ brought,” “ memorize” for “ make to be remembered. 
All these examples are taken from the translation of Psalm 45. 
Besides the word “memorize,” there are not a few words or phrases 
which are doubtful as good current English, as “ consociation, 
“promulgate oppression,” “ magnifical,” “ fructification,” “ dispart 
asunder.” It must be obvious that these defects are most injurious 
to a translation challenging comparison with the authorized version 
of the Bible, which for the beauty of its English has no parallel in 
our literature. 
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FINE ARTS. 


MR. MADOX BROWN’S PICTURES. 


THERE is a disposition among certain artists of the present day 
to “seek the bubble reputation” with rather more ardour than they 


follow their art. We see them turning from the exhibitions at the | 
Academy, and setting up exhibitions of their own, where they can | 


be subject to no close comparisons and disagreeable placing of their 
pictures next to some gaudy and dazzling achievement, to take the 
shine out of their refined and elaborate productions, and no nailing 


of pictures to the cornice as a caution to all who dare to paint after | 


that manner. Mr. Holman Hunt was one of the first to set the 
example, and certainly his picture of the “Saviour in the Temple” 
deserved all the success, commercially speaking, and all the fame 


he derived from it. The picture was better seen than it would | 


have been probably at the gallery of the Academy ; but still one 


felt that it ought to have been honoured in the company of the | 


painter’s fellow artists, and there was, perhaps, a certain air of 
superciliousness in exhibiting 1t alone. Mr. Hunt, who, we should 
say, belongs to the same order as Mr. Madox Brown, followed up 
his first exhibition with another of two pictures—‘ The Afterglow 
in Egypt” and “ The Illuminations on London-bridge--in which he 
was joined by Mr. Martineau, an artist of similar opinions, who 
exhibited in the same room his picture of “The Last. Day in 
the Old Home.” To these instances should be added that of Mr. 


Hamerton’s pictures, which were noticed in this journal for the | 
singularity, not to say eccentricity, that they seem to display in | 


reference to art generally and to landscape especially. Another 
instance of landscape may be mentioned in Mr. Watson’s pictures, 


which are remarkable for a micruscopic exactness of imitation, | 


without, however, much of the true feeling for artistic treatment of 
natural forms of beauty. Now we have to notice Mr. Madox 
Brown’s “ Work,” and fifty other pictures which he has collected 


together from their various owners, as examples of his talent and | 


his peculiar view of art. They are exhibited at 191, Piccadilly, in 


a well-lighted room, under all the advantages that can possibly be | 
obtained by means of a large draped awning of purple cloth in the | 


middle of the room to shade the eyes of the visitor—a contrivance 
that is decidedly agreeable, and not likely to be objected to by any | 
who wish to see the pictures and not the gaily dressed people, | 
unless it be that all this parade savours somewhat too much of the 
showman. 

_Mr. Brown has written a catalogue, with long descriptions, of his 
pictures—little essays they they might be called—in which he | 
enters into explanations of their meaning ; and to the principal 
worn, “ Work,” a sonnet is appended. He thinks that “ the | 

ritish navvy was at least as worthy of the powers of an English 
painter as the fisherman of the Adriatic, the peasant of the Cam- | 
pagna, or the Neapolitan lazzarone.” No doubt we have had | 
something too much of picturesque foreigners, and our “ navvies,” | 
models of health and strength, are good subjects for an English | 
painter ; but painting navvies in all their vigour and lustiness is 
quite distinct from preaching over them. In this picture of 
Mr. Brown’s we have the navvies uncommonly well painted from 
the life and “ on the spot,” as the favourite expression of the new 
school goes ; but they are surrounded with an entourage altogether — 
foreign to them and their work—a number of persons put there to 
act the little drama of the painter's own. There is the goody lady 
dropping a tract down the opening into the great sewer for the 
benefit of the navvy, whose head is just visible in this horrid place, 
and the title of the tract is readable ; it is “‘ The Hodman’s Haven, 
or Drink for Thirsty Souls.” A pastrycook’s boy, with a tray of 
tarts, is introduced, as “ the symbol of superfluity,” the catalogue 
telling us the reason why—“ that he never could quite get over a 
certain socialistic twinge on seeing it pass.” He thinks it pecu- 
liarly an English institution. An exquisitely fair lady, with a 
sky-blue parasol, stands looking blandly at the ‘opening into the 
Sewer, as if she liked bad smells, and quite innocent of ‘he risk 





of fever. She is there for a purpose; the artist means that, | 
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| 

| where the scene of “Work” is laid. Then we see a train of 
| _ animated sandwiches,” with blazing placards of “ Bobus for 
_ Middlesex ;” “ Our old friend ” (says the catalogue), “ the sausage- 
| maker of Houndsditch, from ‘ Past and Present, having secured a 
| colossal fortune by the introduction of horseflesh as a cheap article 
_ of food.” A policeman attacks a poor orange-girl for resting her 
basket, a lazy Irishman smokes, leaning against a tree, and several 
of his countrymen, haymakers, waiting for employment, sleep on 
_ the bank, A pot-boy bawls out “beer ho!” while the principal 
_ havvy pours down his quart of porter. There are other incidents, 
too minute and troublesome to record. 

We have said enough to convey a sufficiently clear idea of the 
treatment of the picture. As to the technical qualities, they are 
_ excellent in manipulation, but, in our opinion, greatly misapplied. 
The mere painting of the navvies is admirable for close study 
from the life, and the other figures merit the same praise ; but when 
_ we look at the composition of the pictyre the eye is offended with 
| the want of connection and relation of the different figures. We 
| see that each figure has been superadded, as it were, to another 
| not drawn as a member of a group conceived in the mind before 

beginning to work. As the artist evidently challenges criticism as 
to the realism of his work, we must say that it is simply impossi- 
ble that all these figures, in so many different and bright colours 
in bright sunlight (as we are told), could appear as they are painted. 
There could be an infinite mirage of reflected lights and colours, 
which we do not say is desirable in a picture, but which ought to 
have been painted in a picture of this particular aim. LKither 
| perfection in the rivalry with nature, or no attempt at it. The 


| want of that relief amongst the figures which broad daylight in- 
_ variably shows, is absurdly evident in the group of hay-makers 
lying down, and supposed to be many feet below the level of the 
opening around which is arranged the group of navvies ; these 
figures, however, appear so near, that it requires all the explana- 
tion of the artist to understand that they do not belong to the 
most prominent group in the picture. A great deal of this want 
of proper perspective, aérial and linear, is due to the false tone 
of colour over the picture,—a tone that is not that of broad day- 
light, and certainly not of bright sunlight. : ; 
It is disheartening to be obliged to point out so much failure in 
a work that has evidently occupied a most painstaking and clever 
artist several years, which is itself the best example of its subject. 


| But it is impossible not to feel that all this striving after the real- 
_ istic, even though it be accompanied with the best of moral inten- 
_ tions, is not art in the right sense. It amounts rather to industrial 


painting of a clever kind, in which we are asked to admire the 
perseverance, the skill, the dexterity, the nice colouring, of the 


| painter, as well as the moral he enforces with the bandbills of cha- 
| ritable societies so minutely painted on the walls of the houses. 


The medizevalists did the same thing with theirsemi-barbarous pro- 
ductions, in which the labels coming out of the mouths of the 
figures told the story. Mr. Brown verges very close upon this 
feeling when he labels his picture of William the Conqueror 
“ Wilhelmus Conquistator,” and the picture of “Christ washing 
Peter’s feet” is in emulation of the medieval manner, not forgetting 
the “ nimbus.” : 

Art is not a matter of this hodman kind of labour in any form: 
it must have inspiration, and that concentration of beauty, which 


_ we call composition, in a picture or sculpture. It is the same in 


literary art and dramatic art. We do not accept that as poetry 
which paints in prosaic words. Shakespeare touched off an 
exquisite picture of Morning in the lines :— 


“ But, look, the morn in russet mantle clad, 
Walks o’er the dew of yon high eastern bill.” 


The attempt to change these words for some which may seem 
more accurate in deseription will at once show how much resides in 
the touch of true art. Mr. Brown’s painting is “ Work ;” it may 
be compared to the acting of a player who insists upon forcing all 
the points of his part—saying them at the pit with a wink and a 
nod, and effectually destroying every effect of art the drama might 


beautiful as she is with nothing to do, she ought to take care of the | gontain. 


“ragged dirty brats” before her, who are playing round the work- 
men. Mr. Brown enters into a long account of the probable 
family connections of those dirty children, their drunken father, 
andsoon. <A rich M.P. on horseback, with his daughter, are shown 
4pproaching the group just described, as the personification of wealth, 
though it is impossible to help recognising the peculiar physiognomy 
of a brother artist. Now we come, however, to the most preposterous 
Plece of composition, if the term may be so applied, in the intro- 
ducing of two gentlemen, who have nothing to do with the action 
of the excavators, but, again, have everything to do with the 
Painter’s meaning. One of these is intended for the typical clergy- 
man, though we should have mistaken him for a cockney sexton, 
the other, his companion, a tall, bearded man, with a cynical laugh, 
made more hideous by the loss of a front tooth, represents the 
master general of the working classes. These figures, we are told, 
are the rainworkers, and the catalogue informs us they are taken 
from “ personages of note, who have contributed towards the 
Steater truthfulness of the characters.” It is perhaps a fortunate 
thing for the “ personages” that they appear so far “ We ” as 
not to be easily recognised. Nothing, however, can well be more 
Nidiculous and silly than this use of persons’ appearance as 

typical” of certain opinions. If they were absolute portraits, it 
Would have been a more intelligible, though an equally weak and 


Anearly picture by Mr. Brown—‘“Chaucer Reading his ‘ Legend 


| of Constance’ to EdwardIII. and bisCourt,”—which was exhibited 


at the Academy in 1851, while it shows similar weak points, as to 
arrangement and treatment of the subject, to those we have re- 
ferred to in speaking of ‘ Work,” is the work of a young painter 
who, had he pursued the more beaten track—might have done better 
things than any of the pictures in this Exhibition, of which we 


may say that, if they are right in art, then Raphael and all his host 
were mere vain and empty daubers. 








MUSIC. 


Tux past musical week has offered but small subject for comment, 
being the turning-point between the close of the winter season and 
the commencement of the more important period of Italian opera 
and the great serial concerts. The last performance of the Royal 
English Opera Company is announced for this evening, Gounod’s 
charming music in the “Mock Doctor” having given @ more 
agreeable and profitable aspect to the undertaking rer 
was promised by its earlier attempts in the delusive field o 
English composition. Other translations and adaptations from 
foreign sources are, we believe, already in contemplation for 





Eruecessary adjunct to employ. The artist carries out this kind of 
reatment into the groups of figures in the streets of Hampstead, 


the next season in the ensuing autum:n, when, it is to be hoped, 
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past experience will save the directors from further experiments in 
a patriotic but apparently hopeless cause. The theatre, as already 
announced, is to open on Tuesday week for the commencement of 
Mr. Gye’s season of the Royal Italian Opera, being considerably in 
advance of Her Majesty’s Theatre, where Mr. Mapleson is to 
resume his government on the 22nd of next month. The delay 
has probably been caused by the recent sad illness of Signor 
Giuglini, and the difficulty of finding a substitute for the primo 
tenore. 

The season of great concerts will be inaugurated by the elder 
Philharmonic Society on Monday next, after which there will be 
constant activity in the musical world of London. We may soon 
hope to hear something of Mr. Costa’s oratorio, “‘ Naaman,” and 
its first performance here by the Sacred Harmonic Society, with 
such after-touches and improvements as were suggested to the com- 
poser by its one hearing at Birmingham. There is need of some 
novelty or revival both at this institution and its rival, the National 
Choral Society. Constant reiteration of some half-dozen oratorios, 
great as these are, is a little wearisome. 

That excellent and well-managed institution, the Royal Society 
of Musicians, held its anniversary festival (the hundred and 
twenty-seventh) on Wednesday last, under the presidency of the 
Duke of Cambridge, supported by the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer. The statement of accounts was in every way satisfactory, 
both as to the large amount (£2,322) distributed during the past 
year, among distressed members, their widows or orphans, and 
the exceptionally small cost of the administration and management 
of the affairs of the society. Among the donations announced at 
the dinner was £50 from Messrs. Broadwood, the eminent piano- 
forte-makers, who have been for very many years munificent 
benefactors to the society. Messrs. Collard and Messrs. Cocks 
also gave like sums ; and other musical firms and professors con- 
tributed liberally—the total amounts reaching upwards of £500. 
An important feature of the evening’s proceedtags was an eloquent 
speech from Mr. Gladstone eulogising music, and advocating its 
title to an equal station with the sister arts. 

M. Feélicien David’s new opera, “ Le Saphir,” produced last week 
at the Opéra Comique, appears to have had but a moderate success. 
It is spoken of by the Paris critics as wanting dramatic impulse 
and variety. The subject of the drama is taken from Shakespeare’s 
“ All’s Well that Ends Well,” and is served up in French fashion, 
or, as a local critic expresses it, “ modified, corrected, and deranged, 
in the taste of the day.” Of the music, the best pieces are said 
to be a quartet, and a chorus in the second act, and an entr’acte 
containing a characteristic Sarabande. 








THE LONDON THEATRES. 


ONcE upon a time the writing of good farces was encouraged by 
managers, but that happy state of things has long passed. Farces 
are now only used to play the people in and out, like voluntaries 
on an organ, and any rubbish is purchased for this purpose. The 
St. James’s Theatre has produced a farce this week, called “The 
Three Furies,” which has nothing but its brevity to recommend it. 
This brevity, however, far from being the soul of wit, was the body 
of dulness, and the audience had sense and spirit enough to hiss at 
the fall of the curtain. The author, Mr. Roberts, also produced 
another farce on the same evening at the Princess’s, called “ An 
Ample Apology.” This farce was more sprightly, but less decent, 
and was as full of practical “business” as a pantomime. The 
acting at the St. James’s was raw and weak, and at the Princess’s 
violent and noisy ; but, as we before observed, the pieces were re- 
garded as of no importance by the respective managements. 

Mr. Fechter has been compelled by illness to retire into private 
life for a short time, and “ Robert Macaire” is now played at the 
Lyceum by Mr. Emery. Malle. Beatrice, from the Haymarket 
Theatre, has also made her appearance at this house, as Mrs. Haller 
in “The Stranger.” This is one of her best impersonations. 

_Mr. Arthur Sketchley has returned to the Egyptian Hall, with 
his‘popular entertainment of “ Paris Portrayed,” and “ Mrs. Brown 
at the Play.” The pictures and the writing have been slightly re- 
touched, and a song by Mr. H. S. Leigh, called “The Twins,” has 
been introduced, which shows a rich and pleasant vein of humour. 

A performance will be given next Wednesday at the Bijou 
Theatre, under the direction of the Hon. Lewis Wingfield, and 
under the immediate patronage of the Prince of Wales, for the 
benefit of a baronet’s family who have fallen into distress. This 

rformance was originally arranged to be given at St. Martin’s 

all; but Mr. Wingfield was stopped by a legal difficulty. 








St. Martin’s Hall, though provided with a stage, with scenery, and | 


ample exits and entrances both for the public and the actors, is 


one of those buildings not licensed for the performance of what are | 
called “ stage-plays.” The Hon. Mr. Wingfield, we believe, went | 


to the Prince, and the Prince suggested an application to the Lord | 


Chamberlain. His lordship was, of course, very polite, as Lord 
Chamberlains are bound to be; but he regretted that in the 
present stage of the theatrical free-trade controversy he could not 
nt a special or general licence. 
The following correspondence has passed between Mr. Strange, 
the proprietor of the Alhambra, and Mr. Spencer Ponsonby, who 
represents the Lord Chamberlain :— 


** Royal Alhambra Palace, Leicester Square, W., Feb. 25, 1865. 
**My Lorp,—I am the sole lessee of the Alhambra Palace, in Lei- 


cester-square—a building which represents £70,000 of capital, which — 


nightly accommodates 4,000 visitors, and which affords employment 
to 200 persons. To suit my large and uniformly well-conducted 
audiences, and to produce an effective entertainment in so large a 
building, I feel that it is necessary to perform what are legally called 
‘stage-plays,’ and I therefore beg most respectfully to apply to your 
lordship for a dramatic licence. During the last fourteen years a 
great demand has sprung up for places of amusement, conducted as: 
the Alhambra is now, where the utmost amount of decent social 
enjoyment is brought within the reach of the audience. The enter. 
tainment which I should give on the stage, under your lordship’s 
sanction, would be more elevated than the ordinary performances of 
the music-halls. Relying on your lordship’s liberality and considera- 
tion, I remain, &c., “ F, STRANGE, 


“To the Right Hon. the Lord Chamberlain.” 


“Royal Alhambra Palace, Leicester-square, W., March 2, 1865. 

“ Sir,—After fully considering the conversation I had with you on 
Tuesday last, in reference to my application to the Lord Chamber- 
lain, dated Feb. 25th, I think it advisable not to withdraw that appli- 
cation, as you suggested. My request to be allowed to perform what 
are legally called ‘stage plays’ was not altogether made on private 
grounds. The entertainment I am now giving at the Alhambra is. 
sanctioned every month by a hundred thousand respectable visitors, 
and yet this entertainment, as you are probably aware, may be pro- 
nounced illegal in a few weeks on appeal to the justices at Quarter 
Sessions. I think I am justified in saying that a performance of this 
character meets a great public requirement, and has every claim to 
the consideration of the Lord Chamberlain. The internal arrange- 
ments of the hall, which are calculated to promote the comfort of the 
audience, also meet a great public requirement, and they are not for- 
bidden, as far as I am aware, by any existing Acts of Parliament. 
Trusting that you will support my application to his lordship, I 
remain, sir, &c., “FF, STRANGE. 


“To the Hon. Spencer Ponsonby.” 


“ Lord Chamberlain’s Office, St. James’s Palace, March 4, 1865. 

“ Sir,—I am desired by the Lord Chamberlain to acknowledge the 
receipt of your letter of the 25th ultimo, requesting that a licence 
be granted to you for stage plays at the Alhambra Palace, in Leicester- 
square, and I am to express to you his lordship’s regret that he is 
unable to comply with your request. I am, sir, your most obedient 
servant, “ SPENCER PONSONBY, 


“To Frederick Strange, Esq.” 


A Bill which will grant Mr. Strange and the public what the 
Lord Chamberlain, without assigning any reason, refuses, has been 
introduced into the House of Commons by Messrs. Locke, Ayrton, 
and Denman, and read a first time. It has been supported by an 
admirable leader in the Times, and liberal promises on both sides 
of the House. 

The music-hall prosecutions are still being pressed by the 
associated theatrical monopolists, and the proprietor of the 
“ Regent Hall,” at Westminster, has been fined one shilling and 
costs for allowing a comic duet, called “ Mazeppa,” to be sung 0D 
his stage without a dramatic licence. 








SCIENCE. 


THE ROYAL SOCIETY'S CONVERSAZIONE. 


TuE President of the Royal Society (Major-General Sabine) gave 
his first annual soirée on Saturday evening last. On this occasion 
all those portions of Burlington House allotted to the various 
scientific societies were thrown open, and were, one might almost 
say, crowded with guests. The Royal Society’s conversaziones are 
peculiar in that they bring together not merely workers in special 
branches—such, for example, as one sees in the case of the Linnean, 
Microscopical, and other associations—but all those who have 
distinguished themselves in the various departments of science and 
literature. On Saturday last the reunion was a most brilliant 
one, and those who live upon the border-land of science, and were 
fortunate enough to have received invitations, will long remember 
the sight they witnessed. Those present numbered at least fifteen 
hundred, and among them we venture to say there were few who 
appeared to take a greater interest in the objects exhibited than 
his Royal Highness the Prince of Wales, who honoured the 
assembly with his presence. The guests were received by Gene 
Sabine, the president, and Dr. Sharpey, the distinguished secretary 
of the Royal Society ; and to those gentlemen too much praise 
cannot be awarded either for their courtesy or the exertions they 
made to provide for the instruction and entertainment of those 
invited. 

It has of late become the custom in London to adopt a very 
simple method of organizing scientific soirées, and to this circum- 
stance, we fancy, may be attributed the absence of really scientific 
men from these meetings. With the assistance of a few opticians, 
surgical instrument makers, a couple of galvanic batteries, and & 
small collection of paintings, a conversazione is developed. T 
method has become stereotyped ; scientific men regard ordinary 
sotrées as institutions for the benefit of manufacturers who display 
their goods—and, consequently, they remain at home. It is but 


| justice to those who superintended the arrangements at General 
_ Sabine’s soirée to state that they viewed the matter from a proper 


stand-point. All the objects exhibited on Saturday night were of 
real interest ; they tended to display the onward progress of scien 
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tific knowledge in these countries, and many of them were new 
even to those engaged in the special pursuit to which they were 
related. 

To attempt a description of the many curious examples of 
mechanical skill which covered the tables would be simply impos- 
sible, so we shall merely glance at the more prominent ones :—A 
most ingenious series of models of a new machine for conveyance 
of signals to miners was displayed by the Gutta Percha and Tele- 

ph Works Company. ‘The apparatus is worked by electricity, 
and the signals, instead of being indicated by a number of strokes 
upon a bell, are given in the plainest possible manner. The 
machine includes three clock-like cabinets, behind each of which 
is a lamp, which, however, is not seen by the observer. The 
instant that an order is given, let us say the simple word “ Stop,” 
a small screen flies aside, and the face of the cabinet presents 
a piece of illuminated glass, upon which the word “Stop” is 
printed in large characters. At the same time a bell strikes, so as 
to call attention to the signal. Of course the number of different 
signals is limited, but, as experience shows, a very small number is 
sufficient. The three “Cabinets,” if we may so term them, are 
placed as follows—one in the engine-room, one at the mouth of 
the pit, and one at the bottom of the shaft. On the dial face of 
each of these the signals are differently arranged, but the general 
result may be thus described. Men are about to ascend the shaft, 
and, at the moment they are ready to start, the man in charge of 
signals at the bottom of the pit touches a brass knob, under which 
is written “‘Men up;” the instant he does so the bells in the 
engine-room and at the top of the shaft ring simultaneously, and 
at the same time the two shutters fly aside, expressing, somewhat 
after the fashion of Harlequin in the Pantomime, the words “ Men 
up.” The engine is then put at work, and the men begin to ascend. 
If now it strikes the man at the bottom that the speed at 
which they are travelling upward is too great, he touches 
another knob which has the label “ Easy” upon it. The moment 
he does so the dials in the engine-room and at the shaft display the 
same signal, and the speed is slackened. In this manner such 
signals as “‘ Stop,” “Go on,” “ Down,” “Up,” “ Materials,” 
“ Manager wanted,” &c., are given with the rapidity of lightning. 
The various portions of the apparatus are connected with a strong 
electric cable, which is insulated with a coating of india-rubber, 
hemp, and tar, and the battery supplying the electric fluid is of a 
simple and inexpensive character. The great advantage of the 
invention, however, appears to be the clearness with which the 
signals are conveyed, and the ease and accuracy with which any 
acing message can be sent by even a very ignorant person. 

fessrs. Smith, Beck, & Beck, exhibited their new “ popular” 
microscope, an instrument whose production certainly does them 
infinite credit. It works well, having with the objectives supplied 
with it, a good flat field, and clear definition. The chief character 
of the instrument is its completeness. Attached to it are all the 


apparatus which a microscopist requires, and although these are 


not of so expensive a nature as those supplied with microscopes of 
a higher price, still they are good of their kind, and supply all the 
wants of those who do not go in for the more difficult divisions of 
histological research. This firm exhibited also a modification of 
Liebreich’s ophthalmoscope, which commends itself to eye-surgeons ; 
for, while it possesses the optical advantages of Liebreich’s instru- 
ment, it is simple in construction, and is sold at an infinitely lower 
price than that of the French (?) ophthalmologist. The dis- 
coveries recorded a few years since by MM. Bunsen and Kirchoff 
have led to an entirely new field of chemistry, which is now 
being diligently worked in these countries. The discovery that 
the spectrum produced from rays of light exhibits peculiar 
bands, corresponding to the several chemical elements with which 
these rays come in contact, has produced an instrument termed the 
Spectroscope, for examining spectra under various conditions. Mr. 
Browning, who has taken the highest rank as a manufacturer of this 
instrument, exhibited some very handsome specimens of his manufac- 
ture. In one of them, which he terms his “five guinea spectroscope,” 
and which is especially intended for the use of students, he displayed 
the dark band produced by the colouring matter of blood. The 
blood, which was in solution, was contained in a test tube, and the 
light traversed it in passing to the prism. The existence of this 
band was discovered quite recently by Dr. Stokes, and this, we 
believe, was the first occasion upon which the general scientific 
public had an opportunity of observing it. To the physiological 
chemist it is of the highest interest, from the fact that it explains 
away the optical notion concerning the change of colour of blood, 
from arterial to venous, and from the circumstance that it very 
Seriously modifies Baron Liebig’s theory. Mr. Ladd, of Beak- 
Street, who had a table at his disposal, showed some of his solid 
but not particularly handsome microscopes, and a number of curious 
electrical apparatus. The object of interest to the astronomers was 
wonderful application of electricity to methods of astronomical 
Observation, termed a chronograph. It would take a whole volume 
to explain the mechanism of this instrument, whose tout ensemble 
was more complex than that of an ordinary locomotive. First, as 
to its object. It appears to be designed for registering the exact 
fraction of a second at which the transit of a heavenly body occurs. 
Under the old system, the observer having watched the body, and 
Seen by his clock the time of its transit, noted the particular time. 
h ut even this method of recording was objectionable when, as often 

‘ppened, an error of a fraction of a second became multiplied to 
an extreme extent. The chronograph obviates the difficulty to 
Which we allude. It consists of a siderial clock, connected, by a 
Complicated arrangement of electric apparatus, with a drum that 








slowly revolves at a fixed rate. This drum is covered with paper, 
graduated so that a certain space corresponds to a minute, and 
above It is placed a contrivance of such a character, that at 
the expiration of every second the paper is perforated by an 
electric spark which passes through it. By this means the seconds 
are registered. If, now, the astronomer, with his eye at the tele- 


| Scope, wishes to record the transit of a heavenly body, he simply 


touches a spring upon which his hand may have rested durin 

the observation. The instant he does so a spark passes throug 

the paper of the revolving drum, front a second pointer, 
and the phenomenon is recorded. If the transit Seok jas 
at an exact second, then the two perforations will lie in 
the same place ; but if it has occurred in the interval between two 
seconds, the minute hole will lie at some point between two of 
those apertures representing the seconds, and hence to the exact 
fraction of a second the time of occurrence may be recorded. The 
subject of discussion at Monday’s meeting of the Geographical 
Society—the propriety of using stereographic maps—was beautifully 
illustrated. In looking at a stereographic map under the stereo- 
Scope, you get such a glance at a country as would be presented to 
the eye of an observer seated in the car of a balloon. In fact, you 
see the mountains and the valleys in miniature relief. Both models 
and photographs were exhibited of the strangely volcanic island of 
St. Paul, which showed very forcibly the value of this method of 
teaching geography. The means adopted to represent the surface 
contour of a country at present is the model ; the photograph of 
the latter is the stereograph; and if we may express our own 
opinion, we certainly prefer it, when viewed through the stereoscope, 
to the finest model in the world. A useful application of photo- 
graphy to electrical apparatus was shown in an electrometer, or 
instrument for measuring electric currents. To the needle of the 
electrometer was attached a mirror, upon which fell a bright spot 
of light from a lamp arranged for the purpose. This light was then 
thrown by the mirror on to a revolving sheet of sensitized paper, 
which, of course, produced a kind of photographic wave corre- 
sponding to the movements of the spot of light, or, in other words, 
to the vibrations of the needle. In the same manner the direction 
of the current was indicated by the position of this wave. Perhaps 
the greatest scientific triumph which was exhibited was the one- 
fiftieth-inch object-glass of Messrs. Powell & Lealand. It may 
almost be said that the production of such an “ objective” com- 
pletes the microscope. The object which the makers displayed 
beneath their new power was the “ Podura scale,” and those who 
know anything about microscopic science are aware what a capital 
“test” such a specimen is. Notwithstanding the vibration of the 
room, the exquisite definition of the new glass was demon- 
strated satisfactorily; the markings on the scale under ex- 
amination came out like large secondary scales upon the surface 
of a membrane; so much so, that we heard a veteran histologist 
exclaim, “ Why, it is not like a podura scale at all.” To give 
the uninitiated a notion of the value of this new objection, we 
may mention that, if used with a Number Five eye-piece, and 
its magnifying power estimated in the popular manner, it would 
enlarge an object 1,575,000,000 times! In scientific parlance it 
is said to magnify 15,000 diameters. If an object the ;y5oth of 
an inch wide were examined with this objective, and that it could 
be viewed tout entier, it would appear to measure one foot three 
inches across. The ysth inch was manufactured by Messrs. Powell 
& Lealand, at the desire of Dr. Beale, of King’s College, to whom 
also microscopists are in great measure indebted for the production 
of the zsth inch which appeared some time ago. The more 
striking geological curiosities exhibited consisted in a very large 
collection of prehistoric stone and other implements, which illus- 
trated very successfully the habits of primitive man. In the 
refreshment room, the visitor's attention was arrested by the clatter 
of an engine, which he discovered to be a new form of loom, in 
which the shuttle is worked by air. The invention, which is due 
to Mr. Harrison, is not simply an improvement upon the form of 
“ picker” now in use—it is founded on an entirely new principle 
and is called the Pneumatic Loom, from the fact that the shuttle is 
driven backwards and forwards, or rather from side to side, by the 
escape of jets of condensed air discharged from the shuttle-box. 
The apparatus, as shown in the model, worked well; and if in 
practice it operates as successfully, it will prevent the many 
accidents which occur in the machinery at present employed in 


our factories. 

It was nearly Sunday morning when the assembly broke up. 
Every one appeared satisfied that a pleasant and profitable evening 
had been spent, and the next meeting, which will take place in 
May, was looked forward to with considerable interest. 








ROYAL GEOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY. 


Tue eighth meeting of the present session of this society was 
held at Burlington House, on Monday evening, the 13th inst, 
Sir Roderick I. Murchison, K.C.B., President, in the chair. 


The first paper was “On Stereoscopic Maps, taken from Models 
of Mountainous Countries,” by Francis Galton and R. Cameron 
Galton. This was a description of a new application of photo- 
graphy to the delineation of mountainous districts, whereby stereo- 
scopic slides of the ordi size could be printed for the use of 
tourists and strategists. The best maps, it was maintained, fail 
to impart a correct idea of the inequalities of mountainous regions ; 
this can be done only by models in relief, which are, of course, too 
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cumbersome to be of use in travelling. By taking stereoscopic 
views of good models (previously coated temporarily with white 


paint), and giving an index of names of places on the back of each | oommercial calamity of a greater or less degree of importance, 


slide, referring to numbers or letters on the picture, all the advan- 
tages of a model could be given in a portable form, which could be 
viewed with a common eye-glass stereoscope, to be carried in the 
waistcoat pocket. In the case of models representing a large area 
they could be divided into squares, and separate stereographs taken 
of each division. Several different methods of naming the places 
on the face of the stereograph were mentioned ; but it was re- 
marked that an ordinary map could be easily used at the same 
time, and thus supply the required information. 

The second paper was “ On the Progressing Desiccation of Inner 
Southern Africa,” by James Fox Wilson. The author, who had 
visited the country to which his paper referred, enumerated a long 
list of cases which went to prove that the basin of the Orange 
River and the Kalahari Desert were gradually becoming deprived 
of their moisture. Streams, fountains, and pools had dried up 
within the memory of man, and the remains of old forests, where 
all is now a parched desert, together with several dry river-beds 
and lakes, show that the desiccation had commenced long before 
the birth of the present generation. He believed, contrary to Dr. 
Livingstone, that no geological changes were the causes of this 
progressing aridity of the country, as there were no signs of volcanic 
or earthquake agency ; but maintained that it was due to the reck- 
less felling of timber, during many generations, by the natives. 
The rain-clouds of the region come from the East, and, after 
fertilizing California, are dissipated over the interior plains by the 
radiating heat of their bare surface, instead of depositing the 
remainder of their moisture. The. author concluded by insisting 
upon legislative action, on the part of the Cape Government, to 
prevent the destruction of timber and promote new plantations. 

Dr. Livingstone described the dry beds of ancient rivers, which 
he had met with in his earlier travels, flowing from north to 
south, with their deposits containing fresh-water shells of the 
species now existing in the country, and explained the grounds on 
which he inferred that the waters had been let off by fissures 
caused by subterranean convulsion. He thought the author of 
the paper had not done justice to the efforts of the Colonial 
Government at the Cape to promote the planting of trees. In the 
Botanical Gardens at Cape Town a stock of plants was kept for 
the use of the colonists ; and eucalypti were planted extensively 
over the country, growing in the course of four years to a height of 
20 or 30 feet. 

Colonel G. Balfour and Lord Stratford de Redcliffe related cases 
of rapid desiccation ensuing on the cutting down of forests in India 
and Turkey. 

The President, Dr. Kirk, Mr. F. Galton, and others, also took 
part in the discussion, The President, in adjourning the meeting 
to the 27th of March, announced as the subject for that evening 
the discussion of the question of North Polar Exploration. 








Scientiric MrEetincs.—Twesday :—Institution of Civil Engineers, 
at 8 p.m. Discussion upon “ Drainage of Paris,” and ‘ Metropolitan 
System of Drainage.’ Wednesday :—Society of Arts, at 8 p.m. 
“On the Preservation of Food, especially Fresh Meat and Fish, and 
the best form for Import and Provisioning Armies, Ships, and 
Expeditions.””—By Mr. Steet. 











MONEY AND COMMERCE. 


THE BANK FAILURE AT BIRMINGHAM. 


Tuer unassisted imagination must always fail to picture the 
misery and ruin involved in the failure of a bank. People read in 
a newspaper that such or such a bank has stopped payment, with 
liabilities to such or such an amount ; and, if they are told in the 
same breath that a favourable liquidation is expected, they put the 
failure down as one of the minor and more bearable necessary evils 
of life. Mr. Reade, in one of his late tales, has attempted to 
follow out the consequences of the failure of “the bank” of a 
district into painful and harrowing details, which probably fall 
short of the cruel but hidden miseries inflicted on individuals. 
The savings of a life are swept away at the moment when no more 
saving is possible, and when the frugal owner is unable any longer 
to support himself by his accustomed labour. People of inde- 
pendent means have just, for safety's sake, lodged in “the bank” 
the paid-off mortgage money which, a few days hence, is to be 
reinvested, and find themselves reduced from independence to 
dependence. The tradesman, who has been scraping right and left 
to meet a heavy bill, and perhaps has run the risk of offending his 
best customers and injuring his trade for the support of his credit, 
finds himself suddenly, not in difficulties, but face to face with 
insolvency. Ina thousand ways the surrounding constituents of 
the bank suffer in different degrees between mere inconvenience 





and utter ruin. Truth is stranger than fiction, and no doubt if we | 
could lift the veil, and see all the crushed hopes and other phases _ 


of anguish involved in the failure of a bank, we should see more 
misery than the novelist has ventured to depict. 


But we are not concerned with the failure of Messrs. Attwood, 
Spooner, & Co.’s bank in this point of view. Such an event is a 


which we shall not pretend to measure. Our point is that every 
bank, and especially a bank of issue, is an undertaking of such a 
character as that the public have a right to demand, and from 
which they can certainly enforce, publicity of accounts. We shall 
not stay to state the grounds on which, a8 we think, the public can 
claim publicity of accounts, further than to point out that this 
protection is required on account of the grievous consequences 
of the failure of banks, and in the utter incapacity of a large 
majority of their victims to take care of themselves. We shall 
confine ourselves to pointing out that the public have the means 
of enforcing this desirable publicity, and that, if obtained, it would 
go very far towards doing away with such shocks. One only of 
the joint-stock banks of London has ever failed, and in that 
case none of its customers experienced an hour’s inconvenience— 
for another bank credited them with their current balances, 
honoured its drafts, and was ready to employ its larger means 
to afford them all the accommodation which commercial men 
have the right to expect of their bankers. This result was entirely 
due to that security of publicity of which the Legislature, in 
the interests of the public, have exacted from joint-stock banks, 
Half-year by half-year the accounts of the bank we are alluding 
to had exhibited weakness. One fine day it was discovered that 
frauds to the amount of about £60,000 had been perpetrated by a 
bookkeeper. This sum was about equal to the reserved fund of 
the bank, and, when made good from this source, would have left 
the capital and deposits of the bank untouched. But the bank had 
been compelled to publish its accounts, and knew that the public 
confidence had been for some time declining, and did not dare to 
face the storm. The bank succumbed, but not to the loss of 60,000, 
which it might have made good by merely using up the surplus 
profits of past years. It succumbed to public opinion, based upon 
its own yearly or half-yearly accounts of itself. It was a public 
institution, and obliged to give the public an account of its doings. 
But—here is the point—owing to the knowledge which the public 
had derived from the publication of its accounts, it could not hope 
to go on successfully, and it closed its business without disadvantage 
or inconvenience to its customers. 

To take another instance, from London experience, of the ad- 
vantages of publicity, and in this case of the advantage of publi- 
city, not to the public but to the bank itself. Some years back, 
a cashier, in one of the leading joint-stock banks of London, 
was discovered to have defrauded the bank, not of £60,000, but 
of upwards of £300,000. This loss was too large to be made good 
out of the reserve-fund, or accumulated profits of previous years. 
To liquidate it, the directors were compelled to resort in some 
measure to the paid-up capital itself. But the publicity of the 
accounts of this bank had given the public confidence in it. The 
bank not only met the crisis, but has since gone on prosperously, 
and even more prosperously than before. In the former case, 
the publicity of accounts saved the public; in this latter ease the 
same publicity of accounts saved the bank. 


Banks have no right to fail; and there is probably no example 
in existence of a bank failing which confined its business to 
banking, properly so called—that is, to receiving the deposits of 
its customers, and discounting their commercial bills for the sake 
of the profit arising from that description of business. The busi- 
ness of a banker is one of so much importance to the community, 
and affects so much wider a circle than that of its depositors, 
that it is not unreasonable to require of it special securities. 
There is no security so great as the publicity of accounts, and 
private banks must consent to this, or see the banking business of 
the country transferred to the joint-stock banks, which afford that 
security to the public. 

It is within the power of the public to secure this publicity even 
without the aid of the legislature. To do this, no one need adopt 
the, perhaps, cruel and mischievous remedy of transferring their 
accounts from private to joint-stock banks. It will be enough, if 
by the many channels for the expression of opinion now open to 
them they demand this publicity. If this be pretty generally done 
the private banks will listen to reason, and, by the publication of 
their accounts, or by forming themselves into public joint-stock 
companies, and as such, publishing their accounts, give effect to 
the wish for the publicity of accounts. 








Tue quotation of gold at Paris is about 2 per mille premium, 
and the short exchange on London is 25:20 per £1 sterling. 


_ comparing these rates with the English Mint price of £3. 17s. 103¢- 
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per ounce for standard gold, it appears that gold is about 1-10th | 
per cent. dearer in Paris than in London. | 


By advices from Hamburg the price of gold is 425 per mark, and 
the short exchange on London is 13°52 per £1 sterling. Standard 
gold at the English Mint price is therefore about 3-10ths per cent. 
dearer in London than in Hamburg. 


In Colonial Government securities Canada 6 per Cents. (Jan° 
and July, 1877-84) fetched 87 6; Cape of Good Hope 6 per Cents: 
(April and October, 1900), 923 35; Mauritius 6 per Cents. (1878), 
105; New South Wales 5 per Cents. (1888-92), 914 34 2; 
Queensland 6 per Cents., 103 ; Victoria 6 per Cents. (April and 
October), 1083 ?. 

United States 6 per Cent. Bonds, 5-20 years (1882), fetched 
54 3}. 





The Danubian Loan, which was recently at 24 discount, has 
advanced to par on intelligence that arrangements are to be made 
by which the whole of the convent property will be placed in the 
hands of the Government without recourse to a new loan. 


A better tone has been apparent in the Bank Market. Land 
Mortgage of India improved to 2 { prem. ; European rose 5s., to 
1} OF dis. ; Alliance nearly 10s.,to 8} 4 prem.; London Bank of 
Mexico, &c., 10s., to 2 1 dis.; London, Buenos Ayres, &c., 10s., to 
7 8prem.; and Bank of Victoria (Australia), £1, to 39 41; but 
Bank of London dropped £3, to 148 152; National of Liverpool 
£1, to 6} 7} prem. ; and Merchant 10s., to 54 64 prem. 

The transactions in railway shares have been to a full average 
extent, and prices in several instances show a slight recovery from 
the recent depression. Metropolitan further improved 1} per cent. : 
London and Blackwall and Birmingham and Derby, 1 ; London and 
North-Western and Midland, }; Great Eastern (Ordinary Stock), }; 
Great Western, South Eastern, and Lancashire and Yorkshire, }. 
North-Eastern (Berwick and York Stock) declined 4 per cent. 

The following are the latest recorded prices of business trans- 
acted in Insurance Companies’ shares :—Commercial Union, 82 3; 
Guardian, 502 ; Liverpool and London Fire and Life, 12} ; Lon- 
don, 46 ; London and Lancashire Fire, 22; North British and 


The following is Messrs. Sharps and Wilkins’s Bullion price 
current :—“ Bar silver, 53. 1d. per oz. standard ; ditto for India or 
China vui Marseilles, 5s. 14d. per oz, no demand; bar silver 
holding 5 grs. gold per 12 oz. 53. 1}d. per oz., nearest price ; fine 
or cake silver, 5s. 5fd. per oz.; Mexican dollars, 5s. per oz. ; United 
States dollars, 4s. 114d. per oz.; Chilian and Bolivian dollars, 
4s. 114d. per oz. ; Bolivian half-dollars, 3s. 7}d. per oz. ; Portuguese 
crusades, 4s, 114d. per cz. ; Spanish dollars (Carolus), 43, 113d. 
per oz. ; Spanish dollars (Ferdinand), 4s. 11{d. per oz. ; five-franc 
pieces, 4s. 11}d. per uz. ; ditto for India vid Marseilles, no demand. 
Bar gold, 77s. 9d. per oz. standard; bar gold holding 1 oz. fine 
silver per 12 oz, 77s. 11d. per oz. standard ; American eagies, 
76s, 3d. per oz. ; Napoleons, 76s. 44d. per oz.; Russian imperials, 
77s. 8d. per oz.; Brazilian gold coin, 77s. 8d. per oz.; Turkish 
sovereigns, 77s. 8d. per oz. ; Australian sovereigns, 77s. 9d. per oz. ; 
Spanish doubloons, 76s. to 76s. Gd. per oz.; South American 
doubloons, 73s. 10d. per oz. ; quicksilver, £8 per bottle, discount 
3 per cent.” 


The gold ships announced to be on their way from Australia are 
—the White Star, sailed December 15, with 3,959 ounces; the 


_ Scottish Chief, December 21, with 4,713 ounces; the Astatic, 


December 21, with 8,672 ounces; the Kosciusko, December 27, 
with 13, 877 ounces ; the Anglesey, January 3, with 8,505 ounces ; 
the Great Victoria, January 16, with 14,446 ounces ; the Mediator, 
January 21, with 2,000 ounces ; and the Yorkshire, January 21, 
with 8,385 ounces, the whole value being £258,000. 


In the year 1864 the import of cotton into the United King- 
dom rose to the value of £78,203,729; the import of wool and 
woollen rags also increased greatly, and amounted to £15,998,427 ; 
while flax of the value of £5,323,053 came in, and raw silk of 


_ the value of £6,350,241—the last comparatively a low figure. The 


import of wheat, wheat meal, and flour was of the value of 
£13,505,426, and of barley, oats, Indian corn, &c., £6,203,220 ; 
but in 1862 the values were £28,590,884 and £9,157,788. The 
import in 1864 of white wine reached the large amount of 
£3,574,057 ; of red wine the import was £1,428,527. Of rum 


| the import was £484.972 ; of brandy it reached £1,505,382. Tea 


Mercantile, 17% 18; Pheenix, 140; Umion, 270; Indemnity | 


Marine, 121; ‘Thames and Mersey Marine, 7; and Universal 
Marine, 5} §. 

Continental Gas and Waterworks shares are at } 1} prem. ; Sea 
and River Marine Insurance, 1 4 prem. ; South African Land, 1 4 
prem. ; Rio de Janeiro Gas, } # prem. 

The biddings for 30,00,000 rupees in bills on India took place 
at the Bank of England. The proportions allotted were—to 


of the value of £9,438,760 came to our shores ; coffee, £3,615,759 ; 
sugar, molasses, and candy, no less than £16,457,691. The imports 
of butter amounted to £5,652,704; of cheese, £2,176,248; of 
bacon, £1,911,291. The impért of guano amounted to £1,463,012 ; 


of tobacco and cigars, £3,360,490 ; of timber and wood (sawn or 


split) £6,010,341 ; of other timber and wood, £4,936,176. The 


| import of paper for printing and writing rose to £392,840; the 
| import of rags fell to £472,440, but that of esparto and other vege- 
_ table fibre reached £212,494. 


Calcutta, 17,26,000 rupees; to Bombay, 10,24,000 rupees ; and | 


to Madras, 2,50,000 rupees. 
Is. 11$d. on Caleutta and Madras, and 1s. 113d. on Bombay. 
Tenders on Calcutta and Madras at 1s. 113d. will receive about 
13 per cent., and on Bombay at ls. 11?d., in full; above these 
prices, in full. 

The Coupons of the second Mortgage Bonds (New York Division) 
of the Atlantic and Great Western Railway and those of the First 
Mortgage Bonds (Pennsylvania Division) of the same railway will 
be paid on the 7th of April, at the Consolidated Bank, at the rate 
of 4s. to the dollar. 


It is understood that the entire amount of £1,200,000 India 


The minimum price was as before, | 








SicNor SELLA made his financial report to the Italian Chamber of 
Deputies on the 14th inst. The Minister states the deficit for 1862 


at 262,000,000f., that for 1863 at 22,000,000f., and for 1864 at 
| 34,000,000f., thus making the total deficit for the three years 


318,000,000f. Adding to this amount the deficit for 1865, etated at 
207 ,000,000f., and that for 1866, estimated at 100,000,000f.—for the 
Minister formally undertakes to reduce the deficit for 1866 to within 
this amount—tbe total deficit for the financial year 1866-67, ending 
September 30, 1867, is 625,000,000f. From this amount has to be 


- deducted 200,000,000f., the proceeds of the sale of the State railways, 


5 per Cent. Railway Debentures has been subscribed for, and a — 


prem. of 4 to 1 per cent. is now offered for them. 


Coupons of the English series (K)‘of the Five per Cent. Deben- 
tures of the Dutch Mortgage Bank falling due on Ist April, will 
be paid at the rate of £1. 5s. each on that date by Mess. G. and 
A. Worms. 


Messrs. Rothschild and Sons have announced the dividends due 
at the end of the month on Brazilian Bonds and Danish Three per 
Cents. of 1825. 

The liabilities of Messrs. Attwoods, Spooner, Marshalls, & Co., 
the insolvent bankers of Birmingham, are now stated to reach 
£1,020,000. It is thought the assets will realize 10s. in the pound 
if the estate be taken out of the Court of Bankruptcy. 


thus reducing the deficit to 425,000,000f. The Minister requests 
authority to contract a loan of 425,000,000f. Jointly with the loan he 
also requests the sanction of the Chamber to bills imposing house and 


| property taxes, producing the sum of 60,000,000 annually, and to bills 
| abolishing free ports and modifying the registration and stamp laws. 


LETTErs from Madrid state that the Minister of Finance will at once 
bring forward his budget. The reductions made by the Minister of 
War amount to 46,000,000 reals. Those of the marine department 
will be 11,000,000 reals, and those in finance will be over 16,000,000 
reals, whilst in other branches of the State similar reductions have 
been effected. 

A sTATEMENT of the revenue and expenditure of the Papal Govern- 


| ment during the year 1864 has been published. It shows a deficit of 


| 4 million Roman dollars. 
expenditure at 10 millions. The Peter’s pence yield 


The following notice respecting the Danubian Principalities _ 
Loan has been sent to the Stock Exchange:—“ The Imperial | 


Ottoman Bank have advices from their Bucharest agency, stating 
that the usual monthly instalment of the Customs duties, on 
account of the interest and sinking fund of the Danubian Princi- 
palities Loan, has been duly received.” 

The prospectus has heen issued of the South of England Wagon 
Company, with a capital of £200,000, in shares of £20 each, one- 
half of which are only to be issued in the first instance. The com- 
pany does not propose to construct its own wagons, but will follow 
the plan of purchasing its stock from established builders, which 

s been successfully adopted by other wagon companies. The 
chief sources of profit in the business proposed to be undertaken 
by the company may be divided into two classes, viz. :—The letting 
of wagons at fixed rentals, and the letting of wagons at redemp- 
tion rentals, 

A prospectus has been issued of the Rhos Hall Iron Company, 
with a capital of £170,000, in shares of £20, to buy ironworks 
and a mineral property of 266 acres, near Ruabon and Wrexham, 
in North Wales, ‘The purchase money, the amount of which is not 
stated, is to be paid half in cash by instalments, and half in shares 
with deferred divided. 


The revenue is stated at 4}, and the 
during the 
year 1} million. 

TrLEGRAMS from Egypt, four days old, state that the exchange had 
risen to 97}, and that gold was being shipped back to this country. 
The cause of this is the state of the cotton market in England, which 
bas paralysed transactions in that staple in Egypt, where holders are 
indisposed to submit to the reduced prices now quoted. 


Tue quotations of exchange from China show an important reduc- 
tion, so that the demand for Mexican dollars for that country—which 
had somewhat increased within the last few days, owing to the receipt, 
about a week ago, of higher rates from Shanghai—will probably sub- 
side. At Shanghai, the decline amounts to 14d., and at Canton to jd. 
The Calcutta and Bombay exchanges are unaltered. 


MELBOURNE telegrams announce that the shipments of gold for 
England during a period of one month reached 41,125 ounces, worth 
£164,500, but some doubt is expressed as to the accuracy of these 
figures. 

Tue American House of Representatives has passed the $600,600,000 
Loan Bill. The main features have not been altered. It empowers 
the Secretary of the Treasury at his option to make a further issue 
of 6 per Cent. Gold Bonds in lieu of Seven-Thirties. The sales 
of 7.30 Bonds since February 1 amount to $78,000,000, leaving 


$111,000,000 unsold. 
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REVIEWS OF BOOKS. 


MICHELANGELO.* 


Tue name of Michelangelo is one of those in art which shine 
out like suns, the centres of great spheres of thought and expression, 
attracting all the lighter bodies around them, and radiating energy 
and life into the space of times to come in the art of the future. 
Just as the whole cycle of antique art ranges around Phidias, so 
does the art of a succeeding and progressive epoch in civilization 
rise around Michelangelo. ‘The two ideals which distinguish these 
styles, however, differing as they do as widely as Christianity does 
from Paganism, are allied by a mutual grandeur. So that, when 
we look from the Theseus which Phidias sculptured upon the front 
of the Parthenon to the personification of ‘ Day” which Michel- 
angelo carved as a waking giant upon the Medici tomb, the mind 
is equally impressed by the power of art in the creation of these 
grand figures of heroic mould above ourselves. It is by no means 
necessary to place Michelangelo either above the Greek sculptor, 
as some would, or to rank him below ; what we have to observe is 
the true grandeur of style that marks the works of both. It would 
lead us too far astray to enter upon a comparison between the 
works of Michelangelo and the antique ; for this we must refer to 
the admirable criticism upon the point which is given by Herr 
Grimm, who sums up with the decision that it is the “ inner 
affinity” with human feelings which is “ the only thing that raises 
Michelangelo above the Greeks. To me it nevertheless surpasses 
all other considerations. Wherever his art may be compared with 
that of the Greeks, it stands lower; but wherever the comparison 
ceases there is an advance.” He then adduces, in support of this 
opinion, the statues of the Medici Tomb, one of which we have 
selected for comparison. 

But the most remarkable feature in Michelangelo was, that he 
attained such power without having seen the highest exemplars of 
Greek art. The “ Laocoon” group which he helped to discover, 
and the torso of the Belvedere, since become more famous for 
having been admired and studied by him, were the only great works 
of Greek art he knew. He modelled, cr at least carved in marble, 
an arm to supply that which was missing in the figure of Laocoon, 
which is still preserved ; though it was his pupil, Montorsoli, who 
made the plaster arm which is now upon the figure, while 
Cornacchini supplied the arms of the two sons which were lost, in 
the same way. From this, we might conclude that the great man 
was too humble and too reverent of Greek art to attempt the 
restoration of so grand a work. Yet he owned at once that here 
he found 4 master and a teacher from whom he could learn; he 
was evidently not satisfied, even as a youth, when admitted to the 
Medici Garden school of Art, with the models before him in 
the works of Orcagna, Donatello, and Ghiberti, whose famous 
Gates of the Baptistery of Florence he afterwards, in a moment of 
enthusiasm, pronounced fit to be the Gates of Paradise. In 
Donatello’s work he, no doubt, saw something in its boldness and 
naturalness to admire and to be influenced by ; but we find him 
trying his hand, not at any imitations of these works of the revived 
school of Italian sculpture, but at the antique head of a faun he 
found amongst the ornamental fragments placed by Lorenzo de’ 
Medici in the garden of San Marco. The young Buonarotti was, 
indeed, not sent there as a sculptor, for he was apprenticed by his 
father to Ghirlandajo, the painter; he begged a piece of marble 
from the stonemasons, and borrowed their tools to carve his first 
head, and he set to work with no intention to copy, but, taking the 
hint from the antique, boldly threw his own fancy into the 
marble, and produced that faun’s head which is now viewed with 
such deep interest in the museum of the Uffizzi. It was this that 
first revealed his genius to Lorenzo “ the Magnificent,” and gained 
him a place of honour in his palace. Here he met the cultivated 
scholar, Poliziano, who inspired him with classical themes, and, 
giving him the slab of marble, set him to work upon the “ Battle 
of Hercules with the Centaurs,” which the tyro sculptor carved, to 
the astonishment of the whole circle of connoisseurs and brother 
artists. This early work of his chisel, Michelangelo seems never to 
have parted with, for it adorns the principal room in his house at 
Florence, and in his old age he took a peculiar pleasure in looking 
at it. As a pupil now of Bertoldo, who was appointed as master by 
Lorenzo, he studied drawing and painting, with other young 
painters, from the frescoes of Masaccio, which had just been 
finished, after his a disappearance, by Filippino Lippi, in 
the Brancacci Chapel, while Bertoldo also instructed him in bronze 
casting. It was while under the patronage of the Medici, too, that 
he imbibed the taste for poetry which he frequently showed in after 
life, by writing those sonnets in the fashion of the Italians, and 
the charmingly simple and well-expressed letters which are fortu- 
nately all preserved, many in the British Museum, and others in 
the hands of the successors to the Buonarotti property ; but which, 
from some stringe prejudice, are kept secret. 

But the clouds were rising over the house of Medici at the close 
of the 15th century ; Florence had been too prosperous, and its 
merchant nobles had become too powerful and ambitious, while the 
extravagant ae of society and the scandals of the priesthood 
stirred up Savonarola to denounce all the vices of luxury and 
licence which the Medici encouraged. Giulian de’ Medici had fallen 
under the daggers of the Pazzi, but Lorenzo escaped the thrust aimed 
at him, only to hear the piercing words of the Prior of St. Marco 


* Life of Michael Angelo. By Herman Grimm, Translated, with the Auth’ 
Sanction, by Fanny Elizabeth Bunnett. Two vols. London: Smith, Elder, & Co 








warning him of the downfall of his power. In the Lent of 1499, 
scarcely two years after Savonarola began to preach, Lorenzo was 
seized with death in his prime—it was suspected from poison ; and 
then we see him appealing to Savonarola for his blessing, while 
Poliziano and the young Michelangelo stand round the bed of 
their dying patron. Michelangelo was not twenty when Florence 
was involved in all the political intrigues which preceded the 
campaign of the French and Milanese under Charles VIII. of 
France against the city. He made himself a studio in his father’s 
house, purchased marble, and carved a Hercules, which stood after- 
wards for many years in the Strozzi Palace. This was sold in 
France, and is now utterly lost, as was the bronze copy he made 
subsequently of the David by Donatello, and another bronze 
statue, all of which are known to have been sent into France. 
Alarmed at the threatening appearance of affairs against Pietro de’ 
Medici, the young sculptor fled with a friend towards Venice, to be 
stopped, however, at Bologna, where he was taken up by Aldrovandi, 
but only to be driven out again by the envy of the Bolognese artists 
at the favour shown to a youthful Florentine adventurer. He re- 
turned to Florence to find the famous gardens where he began his 
artist life destroyed ; the statues and pictures had been sold as 
abominations, and the very name of the Medici was treason to the 
authorities then under the influence of Savonarola. Lorenzo da 
Credi, Fra Bartolomeo, Cronaca the architect, and Botticelli, 
doubted whether all art was not the work of the devil. But there 
was still a Medici left—-Lorenzo, son of old Cosmo, who came in the 
train of Charles under the name of Popolani; he again encouraged 
Michelangelo, and it was now (1495-6) that he sculptured the 
Cupid asleep, which was, at the suggestion of Medici, sent to 
Rome after being stained to look like old work, and passed off as 
antique upon Cardinal St. Giorgio. It is to this strange proceeding 
upon the part of young Michelangelo, then completely a disciple of 
Savonarola, that we owe his introduction to Rome, where thirty 
years of his long life were passed in creating that glorious monu- 
ment of his genius, the painted ceiling of the Sistine Chapel and 
the Last Judgment on the wall, and in sculpturing the Pieta in St. 
Peter’s, and the Christ at the Pillar, which is in the Church of 
Sta. Maria sopra Minerva. 

Once at Rome, we see him at twenty-one wandering eagerly about 
the ancient city, forgetting to present his letters of introduction, 
and all about the money for the Cupid which he went to look after. 
That he was much influenced by what he saw of antique art is 
shown by his first statue of importance—the Bacchus which is in the 
Uffizzi—and that he failed in this style cannot be doubted. Shelley 
perfectly described the work when he said it was “a revolting 
misunderstanding of the spirit and the idea of Bacchus ;” he made 
the god ridiculously tipsy—too inanimate to enjoy the wine he 
sips as he spills it from the cup. The Cupid, which was recently 
purchased for the South Kensington Museum, was another work 
of this time, done for the same patron, Signor Galli ; and the author 
of the present biography considers that the half-finished picture 
of a holy family, painted & tempera, in the collection of Lord 
Taunton, was done about this time, although no mention is made 
of such a work by Condivi, who was the very Boswell of Michel- 
angelo. Herr Grimm thinks, also, that there is a resemblance 
between the St. John in this picture and the child in the marble 
group at Bruges, sculptured about this time. The circular Holy 
Family in oils, in the tribune of the Uffizzi, is attributed to this 
early time. It is remarkable for the number of nude figures in the 
background, which have no connection with the subject ; and for 
the story attached to it of Messer Doni having offered 30 ducats 
less than the 70 agreed upon for the picture, when Michelangelo 
refused to let him have it for less than double the price named. 
This was when he had returned to Florence, after having finished 
the celebrated Piet for Cardinal Dionigi, a work, which placed 
him at once at the head of the sculptors of Italy ; it was first placed 
in a side chapel of the old Basilica of St. Peter’s, upon the ruins 
of which the present edifice was erected by Bramante, who broke 
up the antique marble columns, more to annoy Michelangelo, whom 
he sincerely hated, and who especially admired them, than for any 
useful purpose. The Pieta is now in the chapel on the right of the 
great door in the nave of St. Peter’s. 

At Florence once more, he undertook to carve the David out of 
the block which had been injured by a clumsy sculptor, one Guccio, 
and for fifty years had lain there, without any sculptor having the 
courage to undertake one of the colossal statues which the Wool- 
weavers’ guild wished to place around Brunelleschi’s grand dome 
of their church, Sta. Maria del Fiore. Donatello had long before de- 
clined the task, but Sansovino would now have attempted it had not 
Michelangelo happened to have returned. He set aside the fifteen 
statuettes for the Piccolomini tomb at Siena, fired with ambition 
to sculpture such a colossal statue as had never been seen in 
Florence. He began his great work with the determination to 
finish it with his own hand alone, not by the hands of half-a-dozen 
artist workmen as our sculptors work now-a-days, in the allotted 
time of two years ; and, working almost day and night with candle 
stuck in his cap, this greatest of modern sculptors laboured on, 
completing the statue by the January of 1504. The wonderful 
power of Michelangelo is shown in this, as indeed in all his statues, 
by his working entirely without the usual clay model or cast from 
one by which other sculptors were guided. He took simply 4 
small sketch-figure in wax, as we see by the identical ones still pre- 
served in the Uffizzi, and by several which are in the South Ken- 
sington Museum, where also is a full-size cast of the David. The 
grand recumbent figures upon the Medici tombs have been carved 
in the same wonderfully bold manner ; the rough indistinctness 
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was no doubt intended in the heads of the “Day” and the 
“ Dawn,” but other parts were left to be finished, as Michelangelo 
was so constantly disposed to do. He seems often to have 
mistrusted his own disposition to give giant-like violence to 
his figures, a tendency which sometimes mars his finished 
works, and thus held his hand. His impetuous nature led him 
to attack a block of marble as if he could see within it some im- 


prisoned form of beauty which must be released and brought to | 


life by him. Often he left these sketches in marble after he had 
realized his idea sufficiently to please himself, and they remain as 
the most astonishing miracles of the sculptor’s art in existence. 


There is a St. Matthew blocked out in this Titanic style in the | 


courtyard of the Academy at Florence, the only one of the twelve 
he undertook, which was thus begun ; it is, even in this rough state, 
one of his grandest figures. The two figures, called the “ Prisoners” 
in the Louvre, with four others in the Boboli gardens, are all 
unfinished ; they, with the “ Moses” and the “ Victory” in the 
Palazzo Vecchio, Florence, were part of the great mausoleum de- 


him about, and which was the curse of his life. In one of his 
letters he says, “I am stoned every day, as if I had crucified 
Christ. I have wasted all my youth bound to this monument !” 


Had it not been, however, for the extraordinary pertinacity and | 
| fort with numerous enclosures, in which they cultivated Euro- 


will of old Julius, we might never have had the paintings of the 
Sistine Chapel. Michelangelo, when urged by the Pope to paint 
for him, persisted in saying he was no painter. But he could not 
have forgotten his famous Pisan cartoon of the “ Bathing Soldiers,” 
intended to match Leonardo da Vinci's “ Battle of the Standard,” 
on the walls of the great hall of the Signory at Florence. This, we 
know by the engraving, was a work quite equal to the “Last 
Judgment,” though the original was destroyed, and the wall 
picture, which was in oils, perished as he worked upon it. Perhaps 
these mishaps disgusted him with painting. However, the 
Sistine was begun in 1508, after many difficulties made by 
Bramante, his old enemy, as to the scaffolding, which, after all, 
Michelangelo had to construct for himself. Again we see his mar- 
vellous force of conception and energy in the entire completion of 
the ceiling in twenty months; the whole of this unrivalled work 
of painting being done by his own hand, when all his Florentine 
assistants proved useless to him. We need not follow our author into 
a description of this work, which is so well known ; but the remarks 
upon the influence it exercised and is exercising upon art should be 
read, as they offer one of the best of many good passages of critical 
observation contained in these most interesting volumes. 

Michelangelo’s ceiling-piece denotes the dawn of new views in 
painting. The cartoon of the ‘Bathing Soldiers’ may be the best 
which he has ever produced ; we will believe Benvenuto Cellini, 
who so freely asserts this ; but his paintings in the Sistine Chapel 
have had the greatest influence ; they are the beginning of modern 
painting. Whatever he, whatever Raphael and Leonardo had done 
previously, had always sprung from the old Florentine mannerism, 
raised above it, yet still never denying the soil upon which it had 
grown ; but here a new achievement took place, the greatest, per- 
haps, upon, which an artist has ventured. The imagination which 
ruled here was just as rich as the art which executed its ideas. 
Michelangelo had no model before him on which he could have 
leant ; he devised his method, and exhausted it at once. No later 
master comes forward as a rival, no earlier one has attempted the 
like. For his work was produced by the effort of powers which, so 
long as we have known art, have stood at the disposal of no other 
artist in like combination, and which he exerted in a surprising 
manner.” With this masterly estimate of the art of Michelangelo 
we must close our notice of his career amongst the artists of his 
time, although after this he painted the immense picture of the 

Last Judgment,” and more than twenty years afterwards he 
executed the Medici monuments in San Lorenzo. All the relations 
of “ Michelangelo the Great,” as he was named, with the illustrious 
men of his time in art, Ghirlandajo, Perugino, Leonardo, Raphael, 
as well as the collateral history of those days of astounding political 
ambition and audacity, are admirably well brought out in these 
volumes. The nobleness and goodness of Michelangelo are~ beau- 
tifully shown in the letters to his father, and the sonnets addressed 
in his old age—or, at least, when a man of near threescore and ten, 
which to him, perhaps, was the prime, as he lived to ninety—to 
Vittoria Colonna, a matron of mature age. And these fine qualities 
of his nature combined with the lofty ideal of his genius to place 
him high among the imaginative intellects of the past. 

The life of Michelangelo has been ably written before, by Mr. 


there, in connection with the rebellion of 1863, have greatly 
attracted the attention of Europeans, while they have imparted a 
considerable degree of interest to the country and its rulers. 
Madayascar is the chief and most commanding maritime station for 
all Europeans on the eastern coast of Africa ; it is, in short, the great 
geographical centre of the Orient, and forms the key to the eastern 
passage outwards to those vast empires lying in the track of 
the Indian ocean. It is styled the Great Britain of the east, is 
very fertile, and possesses great geographical, physical, and local 
advantages. Though tolerably well known to the Moors, Arabs, 


_ Egyptians, and other ancient inhabitants of Africa and Asia, 


Madagascar appears to have been almost a terra incognita to 
Europeans until about the middle of the thirteenth century, when 


_ the natives of our part of the globe were first made acquainted 
' with the island by Marco Polo, by whom it is called Magaster, 


under which name that celebrated traveller had heard it spoken of 
while residing in China. The Portuguese, however, were the first 


_ European settlers in Madagascar, the island having become known to 











signed for Julius I1., a work which the Pope constantly persecuted | them by the sea voyages, and explorations in the east, of Bartholo- 


mew Diaz, Vasco de Gama, Fernan Suarez, and other eminent navi- 
gators. They formed several colonies in the island at different 
periods, established themselves for a time on a somewhat friendly 
footing with the inhabitants, and finally erected a military 


pean vegetables and other stock. They likewise entered into 

trading intercourse with the natives, but were treacherously 

assassinated by the latter at a feast given in honour of 

the building of the Portuguese Governor's residence, to which 

the Malagasy people were invited. Only five of the Por- 

tuguese were saved, and they, after shutting themselves up in their 

citadel, and carrying on a sort of desultory warfare with the 

natives, were at last compelled to fly from the country, and return 

home in a vessel belonging to their own nation. From this time, 
the Portuguese abandoned all their settlements in Madagascar, and 

only paid short trading visits to the island, France seems to have 
been the next European Power that had its eye on Madagascar. 

In the reign of Louis XIIL, Cardinal Richelieu, foreseeing that 
this island must, at some future day, hold an important commercial 
position in the Eastern seas, and greatly facilitate the trading 
intercourse between Europe, India, and China, granted to the 
captain of a French merchant vessel, named Rigault, the exclusive 
privilege of trading with Madagascar and the adjacent islands, 
with the view, of course, of ultimately taking possession of them, 
and annexing them to the crown of France. It was thus that the 

first French East India Company originated ; but, through mis- 
appropriation of its funds and utter mismanagement of other 

matters connected with this newly-formed body, the whole project 
was annihilated in the year 1652. Temporary settlements were 

made in Madagascar by the French at various subsequent periods, 

but without any definite results. Indeed, in attempting to establish 

any permanent colony on this island, the French nation appears to 

have been singularly unfortunate. After a long series of perils, 
reverses, and calamities, including, amongst others, a treacherous 
massacre in 1672 of several of their people in church during mid- 
night mass, by the native priests or idol-keepers, through the 
inconsiderate zeal of one of their own priests, the French power in 
Madagascar finally came to an end in 1769, during which year 
M. de Mandave, an eminent military officer, having obtained from 
the natives a tract of land on the coast, about ten icagues in 
extent, endeavoured to form a settlement, but, being entirely 
without resources, and unaided by his Government, he was com- 
pelled to renounce his project, and quit the island. ; 

The first European who firmly and fairly established himself 
in Madagascar, who also, to a considerable extent, civilized its 
inhabitants, improved their laws, social condition, and govern- 
ment, and introduced the Christian religion amongst them, and to 
whom, therefore, the present comparatively refined and enlightened 
state of the country is, in a great measure, due, was Count 
Maurice de Benyowski. Of the career of this remarkable man, 
Mr. McLeod has given a succinct, but very interesting, account in 
his book. A portion of it is copied from the Count’s autobiography. 
From this narrative, it appears that Benyowski was originally one 


| of the magnates of the kingdoms of Poland and Hungary, of which 


"latter country he was a native ; but, having incurred the displeasure 


Duppa and Mr. Harford ; but the work of Herr Grimm presents a 
more complete picture of the life and times of the great sculptor- | 
painter, and this with much sound and appreciative criticism. We — 


should add, also, that the rendering of these critical remarks into 
English (by no means an easy task) has been done with much 
intelligence and taste by Miss Bunnett. 








MADAGASCAR.* 


THE island of Madagascar is, in many respects, an important 
political state, although still in a semi-barbarous condition as 
regards its laws, government, and religion. Its people are by 
far the most civilized and intellectual nation in the Ethiopian 
Archipelago ; and the recent stirring events which have occurred 

* Madagascar and its People. By Lyons MeLeod, Esq., F.R.G.S., Author of 


Beastern Africa, with the Narrative of a Residence at Mozambique,” and numerous 
tate Papers on African Subjects. London: Longman, Green, & 





| colonies in the Indian Ocean, who re 


of the Russian Government in 1770, by his conduct in the political 


"affairs of Hungary, in which he took an active part, he was arrested, 


and banished to Kamschatka, where he arrived on the 3rd of 
December of that year. He was then only twenty-nine years old, 
On the 26th of April, in the following year, however, he contrived 
to effect his escape from prison and exile in a most singular and 
daring manner, and on the 12th of May, 1771, he quitted the 
peninsula of Kamschatka, en route to China, After a long and 
somewhat perilous voyage, during which he met with severab 
adventures and endured many hardships, Benyowski arrived at the 
Isle of France, in 1772. He then proposed to the French Govern- 
ment to establish a colony in Madagascar, which plan was at first 
treated with contempt and ridicule by the governors of the French 
ly opposed it. But his 
roject having received the sanction of the Home Government of 
rance, who informed him of — isneatien to cotati © 
sible, a colony in Madagascar, but in a perfectly peaceable 
aman their object being trade a t deal more than conquest, 
the Count landed on the 14th of February, 1774, and he soon 
succeeded in ingratiating himself with the natives. He then 
endeavoured to make himself acquainted with the resources of the 


_ island, and its facilities for trade ; and so great and rapid was the 
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influence that he gained over the country and its people, that the — 


French settlements on the eastern shores of Madagascar, to use 


the words of our author, “ assumed a strength and appearance of | 
rmanency which, at one time, almost realized the dream of | 


ichelieu,” and “enabled France to dispute the Empire of the 
East.” On the 12th of October, 1775, Count Benyowski was con- 
ducted to an open plain, where fifty thousand of the natives from 
different States of Madagascar were assembled, who immediately 
formed themselves into several circles around him. An address 
was then delivered, announcing the rights and privileges with 
which the Count was about to be invested. The other forms and 
ceremonies which were observed on this momentous occasion are 
thus described by Mr. McLeod :— 


“ Having furnished this account, he put an assagay into the hand 
of the Count, and prostrated himself at his feet. Ali the chiefs fol- 
lowed his example, and the entire multitude ; so that the new monarch 
saw, with feelings it would be difficult to detine, fifty thousand people 
prostrate before him. ‘The form of acknowledgivg this new honour 
was then dictated to him by Rafangaro, during which the people, who 
were still prostrate, gave a shout as each clan was named, and at last 
rose. ‘The several clans then separated from each other, and forming 


a circle, stood apart, when the Count was led forth to the Rhoandrians, | the tale 1ur , 
a patriotic King of Britain of that name, and that he was a chief- 


near whom there stood an ox, whose throat he cut, at the same time 
pronouncing the oath of sacrifice. Every RKhoaudrian took a small 
portion of the blood, which he swallowed, repeating with a loud voice 
imprecations against himself and his children, in case he or they 
should break the oath. After passing through the same ceremony 
with the other tribes, he was again conducted to the circle of the 
Rhoandrians, to perform the oath of blood. ‘This was done by each 
person making an incision with a knife under the left breast, and the 
new prince haviug done the same, they sucked each others’ blood at 
the same time, pronouncing the most horrible mualedictions against 
whoever should violate his oath, and blessings upon those who should 
continue faithiu! to their engagements. 

“In the evening of the sume day, three hundred women came to 
make an oath to Madame Benyowski. This was perfurmed by moon- 
light, and was to the effect that they would obey her orders, and 
appeal to her in all disputes and quarrels in which it was improper 
for men to interfere.” 


From this period, Benyowski may be regarded as supreme 
chief or Prince of Madayascar. During his brief but eventful 
reign, which did not last above a year, he not only greatly civilized 
and elevated the character and condition of the people, but also 
introduced considerable local improvements in the island. He 
built numerous forts, established factories for the protection of 
commerce, constructed several roads, and formed communications 
between some of the largest rivers by means of canals. In these 
great undertakings he received much assistance from America, 
which country he visited at the request of Benjamin Franklin, one 
of his greatest admirers, whom he met at Paris. Count Benyowski 
was shot in an action with some French soldiers, on the 23rd day 
of May, 1786. Sixty men from Pondicherry had been sent to 
Madagascar in a ship of war by the Governor of Mauritius, who 
had determined to assert the right of France to their possessions in 
the island, and the Count died while engaged in personal combat 
with the invaders. He was greatly beloved by the Malagasies, 
by whom his memory is honoured to this day. Subsequently to 
this period, under the reign of Prince Radama, severai English 
missionaries have done much towards the establishment and spread 
of the Christian religion in Madagascar, although not without 
occasional disorder and bloodshed. The slave trade was finally 
abolished in 1820, principally through the persevering efforts 
of Mr. Hastie, English consul at Madagascar, while an alphabet 
was introduced by the missionaries into the uncouth Malagasy 
tongue. Mr. Hastie likewise arranged its grammar, and translated 
the Bible into the native language. Many youths were taught to 
work in iron, with which metal the country abounds, and were 
also trained as carpenters, builders, shoemakers, curriers, and 
tanners. A description of the person and character of Prince 
Radama has been written by Prince Corroller, a native chief, which 
is quoted by Mr. McLeod. From this account it appears that, 
although his character is stained by many dark traits, and notwith- 
standing that he has committed many acts of tyranny and injustice, 
owing probably to his having only partially emerged from a rude 
and barbarous state, there was yet much in him that was very 
commendable and honourable. He could speak and write both 
English and French fluently, possessed great personal acquire- 
ments, and appears to have been a man: of enlightened views and 














even trial by jury amongst its other European features. Mr. McLeod 
dedicates his very interesting work to Lord Clarendon, to whose 


influence abroad he was greztly indebted in establishing friendly 


terms with the natives of Madagascar. 








THE ARTHUR OF ROMANCE.* 


WE have already briefly noticed, in our issue of February 25th, 
a previous work on the old Arthurian legends edited by Mr. 
Furnivall. The present is a more elaborate production, and there- 
fore possesses a greater value. Arthur and his Knights of the 
Round ‘able, though belonging much more to romance than to 
history, have always occupied, and will doubtless continue to 
occupy, a grand and conspicuous position in our national litera- 
ture, and even to some extent in the popular mind and heart. ‘The 
fascinating character of the old legends,—their association with the 
poetry of early times,—their presence ia the very stories and 
rhymes of the nursery,—and their magnificent reproduction in 
our own days by the genius of Mr. Tennyson,—have all contributed 
to preserve, in an age which is sceptical of early national tradi- 
tions, the tales of Arthurand his chivalry. That there was really 


tain of valour and military skill, is unquestionable; but the 
Arthur who struggled so gallantly, yet in the end so unsuccess- 
fully, with the invading Saxons, possesses little interest for 
modern Englishmen, owing partly to the distance of time at 
which he lived, and partly to the uncertainty of the information 
which we possess concerning hiw. It 1s round the fabulous hero 
of medieval romance that our regards and sympathies are drawn, 
We cannot but think it fortunate that only a few Cambrian 
enthusiasts have endeavoured to hold the Arthur of chivalry 


-within the bounds of ascertained fact ; for the attempt would only 


have resulted in an angry repudiation of the legends altogether. 
As it is, they have passed out of the domain of history into the 
much safer region of pure literature ; and there, we doubt not, 
they will continue to delight the nations of Europe as long as 
love, and adventure, and enchantment, retain their mfluence over 
the minds of men. 

This legendary chronicle of Arthur, printed, though not for the 
first time, by Mr. Furnivall, and very appropriately dedicated to 
Mr. Tennyson, is a poem of the fifteenth century, written in 
rhymed stanzas, and apparently based on an earlier English 
ulliterative poem, with some reference also to the numerous French 
romances on the subject of Arthur and his knights which were 
popular in this country during the middle ages. The MS., which 
belongs to the Harleian collection in the british Museum, was first 
printed in 1819, at the cost of Thomas Ponton, for the Koxburghe 
Club ; but the volume contained several errors, and at any rate 
copies are not now easily to be procured. Mr. Furnivall says that 
the original MS. “is a well-written one, but awkward to print, on 
account of the uncertainty as to the value of its curls as signs of 
contractions.” ‘Ihe editor has taken the liberty to interpret some 
of these ambiguous marks in the way most consistent with what 
he conceives to be the author's intention. He has expanded certain 
contractions, marking wherever he has done so by the use of Italics; 
has added a few accents here and there, to help the reader ; has 
separated the article a from the noun following, with which it is 
generally incorporated ; and has added stops, inverted commas, 
and hyphens. ‘The pedantic will probably be inclined to quarrel 
with these little concessions to modern convenience ; but for our 
own part we commend Mr. Furnivall’s good sense in not sacrificing 
everything on the altar of a too rigid purism. After all, a book in 
print cannot be an exact reproducuon of any MS. ; and if we waut 
to revel in the oddities of medieval penmanship, we must go to 
the original, or make a photographic facsimile ot it. In a book 
printed from a MS., what we have a right to demand is that 
the words shall be reproduced correctly: more than that is not 
possible, nor, for general literary purposes, desirable. Mr. 
Furnivall seems to have bestowed immense pains on his work, 
and he has had the valuable advice and assistance of Mr. R. 
Morris, Mr. Weymouth, Mr. Hensleigh Wedgwood, and the 
officers of the MS. department of the British Museum. ‘The first- 
named of these gentlemen—whom Mr. Furnivall regards as the 
best judge in England on such subjects—is of opimion that the 
poem in question is written in the Kast Midland dialect, with an 


admixture of more Northern forms of speech and writing; and 


of a liberal turn of mind in matters relating to politics, religion, | 


and social topics, although of a hasty and impetuous temper. He 
has done much towards the spread of Christianity among his sub- 
ects, and also towards the introduction into Madagascar of 


uropean laws, habits, and customs. His reign is, in many 


respects, an epoch in the history of that island, and, says 
Mr. McLeod, he has “left to Madagascar the memory of ‘" 


monarch whose name will be associated among the benefactors of | 


nations by the side of Alfred the Great of England. After his 
death, in 1828, and under the despotic rule of Queen Ranavolona 
Manjaka, the good which had been effected in the previous reigns 
was to a considerable extent undone, the friendly relations between 
Madagascar and the European Powers were broken off, idolatry 
was revived, a long series of religious feuds ensued, and some 
frightful deeds were perpetrated in the name of religion. How- 


ever, after the revolution of 1863, and the accession of Queen | 
Rabodo in May of that year, a new constitution was formed, which | 
seems to be closely modelled upon that of Great Britain, including | 





Mr. Furnivall thinks that there are evidences of the Southern 
dialect also. It appears, however, that the MS. is in two hand- 
writings, neither, apparently, being that of the original author ; 
and it is possible that the variations in the character of the lan- 
guage may be owing to the author having belonged to one part of 
the country, and the scribes to two other parts. this as it may, 
the work is extremely interesting, not only as a specimen of those 
romances of chivalry which were the delight, and almost the only 
secular reading, of our ancestors, but as an illustration of the pro- 
gress of our English tongue out of its first barbarism. The lan- 
guage is not very difficult to read, even to those unaccustomed to 
antiquated forms ; and, though often uncouth to our modern ears, 
is sometimes extremely powerful, picturesque, and earnest. We 
may see in this simple poem, the production of a nameless man, NO 





* Le Morte Arthur. Edited from the Harleian M3, 2252, in the British Museum, 
by F. J. Furnivail, M.A. Camb., Editor of “ Arthur,” Loneiich’s and De Borron® 


“ History of the Holy Graal,” Walter Map’s ‘‘ Queste del Saint Graal,” &e. » 
With a Prefatory Essay on Arthur, by the late Herbert Coleridge. London 


aod Cambridge: Macmillaz & Co. 
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unworthy germ of some of Tennyson’s finest writing. The story 
of the death of Arthur, which the living poet has related with 
such astonishing force and epic grandeur, is here to be found (as 
also in the old prose romance of Sir Thomas Malory) more plainly 
narrated, yet still with a certain dignity, tenderness, and poetic 
beauty. When Arthur, sore wounded in the contest with the rebel 
Mordred, tells Sir Bedevere to throw his sword Excalibur into the 
salt lake, the knight, loath that so rich a weapon should be lost, 
hides it, and, returning to the king, gives a false report :— 


«“* What saw thow there ?’ than sayd the kynge, 
‘Telle me.now, yiff thou can ;’ 
‘ Sertes syr,’ he sayd, ‘ nothynge 
But watres depe, And wawés wanne,’ ” 


When at length Sir Bedevere throws the sword into the water,— 


“ Than myght he see what that it mente; 
There cam An hand, wyth-outen Reste, 
Oute of the water, And feyre it hente, 
And brandysshyd As it shuld braste, 
And sythe, as gleme, A-way it glente.” 


Readers of Tennyson will at once call to mind the passages which 





he has derived from these, and will allow that, much as the modern | 


poet has improved on the ancient, the humble medizval writer is | ; ; 
not unworthy of the honour he has received. In one respect, how- | *gainst the virtue and peace of mind of our heroine, pursued by 


ever, Mr. Tennyson differs greatly from his predecessors, and that | 


is (as Mr. Furnivall remarks) in making Arthur a spotless man. 


The truth is that, according to the old legends, he had some very | 


serious spots. But this is a matter which we must leave between 
the Laureate and his originals. 

The late Mr. Herbert Coleridge’s learned essay on the Arthurian 
romances, prefixed to the old poem, gives additional interest to the 
volume with which Mr. Furnivall has favoured the literary world. 








NOVELETTES.* 


“MapaMe Fonrenoy” is a quiet and, on the whole, pleasing 
story of purely domestic life, written evidently with the practical 
purpose of illustrating the sin of filial disobedience and its miser- 
able effects, on the one hand ; and, on the other, the deplorable 
consequences of family estrangements and separations, even though 
some material advantages accrue therefrom to certain members. 
Madame Fontenoy—strict, stately, and sedate, the descendant 
of a French Huguenot family, of simple Puritan habits and 


austere manners—is sketched as a character with some skill ; while | 
Helena, her grand-daughter and adopted heiress, brought up under | 
the shadow of her ancient relative—a shadow as real and distinct | 


on her mind as that of the cathedral on the house in which she 


completely isolated in the world, and has not a single recollection, 


association, aspirati i i i | : 
» aspiration, or thought in unison with the rest of her | scholastic duties. 


too, though in another sense. Abandoned by her companions in 
these savage solitudes, the pastoral princess holds an interesting 
conversation with the Giant of the Mist, who, at the close of the 
interview, in a spirit of fatherly politeness, presents her with a 
little flower, which serves her afterwards as a sort of charm, and 
which, it is hoped, both the Maid of the Mountain and the Monster 
of the Mist knew by some simpler and more significant name than 
that of the Soldanella Alpina. Soon after, the heroine meets with 
various adventures. She has the good fortune to direct into the 
right path a noble young hunter who has lost his way in the 
wood, and who immediately falls in love with her, proving ever 
after to be a constant and devoted swain, She acts the part of 

ministering angel” to a poor old hermit who lives under 
vows in a cave, his only fare roots and water, attended 
merely by a dog as body-servant, which dog always howls at the 
right time, and fetches and carries, and performs the general 
duties of a servant out of livery with almost super-canine 
sagacity. Elione is repeatedly assailed by an evil spirit ; but, 
with a singular lack of savoir faire, which, if fortunately cor- 
rect, would speak volumes for the stupidity of the demoniac race 
generally, he or she, assuming the shape mostly of “a little muffled- 
up old woman,” operates upon the human subject again and again, 
with, as anyone can see from the first, no very brilliant pros- 
pects of success. However, in the course of the machinations 


this evil temptress of her spirit, we are led into a magic cave, 
where visions are shown, as might be expected, of an altogether 
extraordinary character. Upon these we shall not dwell, The 
more ordinary incidents of her career may be summed up as 


_ follows :—-Chased by twelve men over the summit of the Alps, the 


fair maiden clears a chasm, at which they all falter, with the 
agility and security of a chamois; saves her (unknowa) father’s 


_ life by a drink of milk ; recovers the companiouship of the old 


family, is so drawn as effectively to interest the reader. The favour- | 


able position of the girl, in a pecuniary point of view, being the 


virtual condemnation of the mother’s conduct, produces a feeling of | 
embarrassment in the family circle, always alive to this fact, which | 


Occasions at times somewhat touching effects. Other characters— 
Helena’s mildly sarcastic papa ; Annette, her busy, unimaginative 
sister ; Roger, the young vicar, whose mind is totally absorbed in 
the manifold and apparently almost incongruous duties of a 
country parson of the most “ thorough” description ; and Robert 
Leicester, who is the first to understand and appreciate the stranger 
in the family—are agreeably and truthfully outlined, if not very 


graphically defined. The solution of the story, by which reconci- | 


liation is effected, confidence restored, and all difficulties cleared 
away, 1s at once ingenious, simple, and satisfactory. 


hermit, who proves to be her grandfather ; is captured by a band 
of soldiers ; is permitted on parole in the midst of the camp ; con- 
fined in a castle on the Danube ; saves the life of the governor’s 
child, and becomes the attendant, and afterwards the rival—though 
unintentionally—of the daughter of the Emperor. That imperial 
personage having resolved to marry her to a tyrannical buron, the 
marriage ceremony is interrupted by her faithtul lover, who, killing 
the baron in a tournament—— But we must pause. It would be 
wrong to tell all we know; whether the end is happy or the reverse, 
depends upon what people consider happiness. The story is 
written with simplicity and naiveté. The heroine, a pattern of 
conscientiousness, purity of thought, and truthfulness, cannot fail of 
being admired by the young. 

“The Montgomerys and their Friends” is a tale written for 
young people, in an earnest and religious spirit, showing, by divers 
personal instances connected with the story, how necessary it is in 


lived—and who finds, at the decease of her protectress, that she is | the beginning of life—in school-days—to acquire right principles as 


a guide even in trivial affairs ; and how easy it is to influence those 
around us, either for lasting good or evil, in the discharge of merely 
The incidents of the narrative are neither many 
nor extraordinary. Beside the ordinary routine of life in “ esta- 
blishments for young ladies,” and the pranks of boys in boarding- 
schools, with which a good deal of the work is occupied, the social 
features of home in the families of the squirearchy and the beneficed 
clergy are doubtless pretty accurately depicted. The ball, the 
hunt, the picnic, the visit to the cottage of the poor widow or the 
invalid, are all nicely sketched, and in keeping with the habits of 
the various personages of the story, whose tastes or principles incline 
them in one direction or the other. Although, as we have hinted, 
the book is, on the whole, of a serious cast, it is not without occa- 
sional gleams of gaiety and lively humour ; chiefly exhibited in the 
records of the conversation and amusements of one or two speci- 


| mens of the “ fast” young lady and gentleman of the present 


ce Wi: . . . . 
Klione” is in many respects the opposite, in some the | 


counterpart, of the preceding story ; for, inasmuch as in the volume 


just discussed we see set forth the wretched results of filial dis- | 


obedience, so in this are illustrated the blessings and advantages of © 


adherence to parental commands. In both we have the same 
moral, treated in the one case negatively, in the other positively. 
As different as the view is the treatment of the matter by these 
two writers, each of whom, perhaps, might profit by perusal of the 
other's work. ‘“ Madame Fontenoy” is a practical, prosaic story, 
chiefly of English parochial and commercial life during the present 
day, “ Elione,” carrying us back to the chivalric age of jousts 
and witchcraft, giants and captive damsels, makes about as near 
aN approach to the old romance as modern times or taste will 
tolerate. If the reader will only glance at the few following 

properties” of the piece, he will be surprised to find that the 
Story was not at once entitled “ A Romance.” In the first place, 
we have a born princess, ignorant of her high station in society, 
doing duty as a shepherdess on the Alps ; a pretty high station, 





ah Madame Fontenoy. By the Author of ‘‘ Mademoiselle Mori,” “ Denise,” &c, 
ndon : J.&C, Moaiay. 
a mes or, Light in Darkness, A Tale, By C. M. Smith. London: Murray 


The Montgomerys and their Friends, London: Hatchard & Co, 
aw Diary of Mrs. Kitty Trevylyan. A Story of the Times of Whitefield and 
lonanny ss By the Author of “‘ Chronicles of the Schonberg-Cotta Family. 
on: John Nelson, 
Labour and Weit. By Emma Jane Worboise. London : Houlston & Wright. 
goEsiles in Babylon ; or, Children of Light. By A. L.0.E. London: Nelson & 


Pant of Heavenly Love in Daily Life, By A. L.O.B. London: Same 


day. 
“The Diary of Mrs. Kitty Trevylyan” relates an interesting 


| period in the religious history of this courtry—that of the rise and 


progress of Wesleyan Methodism. The effect of the preachings of 
Wesley and Whitefield among the miners of Cornwall and in the 
heart of the metropolis—chiefly in the former district—is strikingly, 


| at times picturesquely, conveyed ; the description being heightene 





by local colouring, both in dialect and scenery, bringing before 
our eyes the strange people and places among which the labours of 
these modern apostles were carried on, and in the details of which 
the writer appears to have made use of various still vivid tradi- 
tions preserved by the rude but honest peasantry of the soil. 
The worldly indifference of many of the clergy of the Establish- 
ment towards the mighty movement then inaugurated, and the 
virulent opposition of some notables of the magistracy, as 2 class, 
to the praiseworthy ministrations of these sincere teachers of 
Divine truth, are faithfully depicted in these pages. It was verily 
a time of trial both for the religious public of that period, and for 
the new order of things sought to be established. That it ulti- 
mately aroused the Church to more active measures in her owk 
behalf, and led to unlooked-for and unqualified good in various 
directions, under the immediate direction of Providence, cannot 
now be doubted, any more than that Wesleyanism, at one time at 
least, penetrated to and wrought efficiently among a class of 
society to which the Establishment of those days had little or no 
access. The struggles it gave rise to in the minds of many 
of very opposite stations in secular life, are here exemplified in 
the case of divers individuals connected more or less with the 
story. The influence of Whitefield and a a is also 
delineated in its intersection with the wider sphere of Wesleyanism. 
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In “ Labour and Wait,” Miss Worboise has given us, under the 
guise of a fictitious biography, an interesting and instructive little 
work, which cannot fail, we think, deeply to impress upon young 
minds a conviction of the value of self-reliance and independence, 
and the proper and conscientious cultivation of those talents 
entrusted to us, but which, in thousands of instances, are never 
worthily, nor, indeed, at all adequately, developed. Many excellent 
lessons, both to the employers of mental labour and the operatives 
of that class—mothers of families, heads of educational institutes, 
and the hard-working governesses they patronize —are here 
embodied, as well as useful hints for their behaviour towards 
each other. The incidents common to the child-life of a girl well- 
born and bred, but “unfortunately plain,” whose family suddenly 
fall from affluence into privation, though not a theme in itself of 
startling novelty, we find treated, in the main, with some un- 
hackneyed and sprightly variations. In the alternations of 
despondency and hope, which pervade the mind of the heroine as 
instructress and authoress, are doubtless to be met touches of 
actual experience, which give to imaginary characters that air of 
reality necessary to the reader’s enjoyment of astory. The ideal 
visions of the poor young governess, and the sudden dispersion of 
her dream in empty air, are forcibly told. In the second part 
(to come), it is not unlikely she will prove happier. 

The plan of the work entitled “ Exiles in Babylon” is, to say 
the least, somewhat singular. A country clergyman is delivering 
a series of week-day lectures on the history of Daniel in the 
cottage of the squire’s steward, situated in an outlying corner of 
his parish, and which the neighbouring rustics are invited to attend. 
The histories of Daniel and Nebuchadnezzar, and of the excellent 
and honourable steward of an unworthy master, advance in 
parallel lines. Events in the career of the one are so moralized, 
modified, and adapted to modern times and circumstances—of 
course, of an inferior order in general importance—as nevertheless 
to give to the trials undergone by each of the principal characters 
a certain degree of similarity ; while from both are drawn lessons 
of moral and spiritual value. The same humble, trustful con- 
fidence in Divine promises ; the same devout obedience to Divine 
law ; the same steady disregard of worldly temptations ; and, finally, 
the same Divine blessings,—are shown now, as ever, to be conferred 
upon the tried and purified children of light who are still in these 
days threwn into the furnace of affliction, and whose souls are yet, 
as of olden time, often “among the lions.” 

“ Miracles of Heavenly Love in Daily Life,” by the same author 
as the preceding volume, shows the happy effects of early religious 
training upon the life of one whose gracious words and good deeds 
make her a blessing to all about her; the timely reformation of a 
poor labourer given to drink ; his spiritual conversion ; his content 
of mind ; the domestic comforts brought about by the change ; 
and many minor morals of a like nature, earnestly, affectionately, 
and pointedly expressed. 








HAMILTON’S THEORY OF THE SUBJUNCTIVE IN 
LATIN.* 


Ir is a common complaint, at least in this country, that Latin is 
not successfully taught. Years are passed at school and college, 
and in the end Latin verses, that have all the characteristics of 
tasks, are produced by the very same young men who astonish their 
tutors by the ease with which they write Greek verses which show the 
true feeling of antiquity. The usual explanation is, that Latin 
construction is so difficult that all composition in it can be no 
more than an imitation of its best writers—in fact, a mere patch- 
work out of the Gradus ; while Greek, like the modern languages 
commonly taught, can, when its rules are once known, be more 


independently handled. There are, however, many scholars who | ositnal bribery and corruption ? 


ascribe this difference, not to an internal difference of grammar, 








——— 
——. 


the others are too narrow. The latter do not embrace the gub- 
junctive ; his embraces the subjunctive and something more, For 
instance, in— 


“* Gemmas, marmor, ebur, Tyrrhena sigilla, tabellas, 
Argentum, vestas Getulo murice tinctas ; 
Sunt qui non bhabeant, est qui non curat habere.” 
Hor. |. ii. ep. ii. 182, 


—a passage which he cites against the theory of the predicate— 
Mr. Hamilton remarks that the difference of mood in the last 
line is due to sense. Curiously enough, an English colloquia} 
translation would do the converse. “‘ There are some who have 
not, some who would not care to have.” But, whichever construc- 
tion is more in accordance with sense, it is quite evident that 
Mr. Hamilton’s rule does not here apply. Those who have not 
“‘ gems, marble, ivory,” and the rest of the Pourtalés collection, 
are the many—those who do not care to have them, the very few. 
The exceptional and extraordinary is expressed by the indicative— 
the ordinary, even normal, condition, by the subjunctive. We 
are disposed to think that the difficulty which has induced 
Mr. Hamilton to propose too extensive a theory is that cer- 
tain particles usual with the subjunctive, and certain terms of 
expression usual when the verb was in this mood, gradually 
encroached upon the province of the indicative—so that the sub- 
junctive was sometimes used when the sense did not require it. 
For, whatever the proper signification of this mood may have 
been, it is evident that it is lost when the indicative could and 
did actually take its place. Mr. Hamilton has, however, done ser- 
vice by his careful and scholar-like treatment of a very difficult 
subject ; and we do not doubt that he has more nearly succeeded 
in forming a correct theory than his predecessors and opponents. 








PAMPHLETS. 


Ir Parliament is inclined this session to entertain the question of 
Reform, as a sop to its dying conscience, it may have a scheme ready 
cut-and-dried to its hands from Gateshead, the details of which are 
contained in a pamphlet entitled Parliamentary Reform: the Fran- 
chise : being a Series of Articles originally published in the Newcastle 
Weekly Chronicle, by William Todd, Gateshead (issued at the Chronicle 
office). Mr. Todd thinks very poorly of Lord John Russell’s bill of 
1860, which he denounces as “ fraudulent,” and is very severe on 
Mr. Bright for giving it even a qualified support. The Derby-Disraeli 
Bill of 1859 he regards as much superior, though far from perfect, or 
on the whole desirable ; and, in default of any scheme such as he can 
approve, he himself proposes one, of which the chief features are the 
imposition, on houses at present exempt, of a light house-tax, the 
payment of which would confer the franchise; the fixing of that 
house-tax at sixpence per pound per annum on the rental, which 
would only amount to three shillings a year on a £6 occupier; 
and arrangements by which “respectable lodgers and business- 
assistants’’ would be entitled to a vote. In the dearth of other pro- 
positions on the subject, Mr. Todd’s scheme is entitled to a fair 
consideration; but one cannot help smiling at the amusing self- 
complacency with which it is put forward. Towards the end of his 
pamphlet we find the heading—Two Reform Bills compared: one 
by Lord John Russell; the other by William Todd, of Gateshead ;” 
—and further on we have a set of “Opinions of the Press,” and 
other opinions, preceded by this challenge :—‘ Can Earl Russell, Mr. 
Bright, or Mr. Baines, produce equal testimonials in favour of their 
respective plans? If not, let them, upon this subject, for ever more 
remain silent, or else, in the interest of Reform, magnanimously 
advocate the ‘Scheme’ here placed before them.” 


Public Responsibility and Vote by Ballot, by an Elector (Ridgway), 


is an ably-argued pamphlet, taking the affirmative side of the question, 


but to the errors of modern systems, and would put Latin upon a | 


footing which should enable students to gain that thorough know- 
ledge of it which has hitherto been limited to such men as 
Erasmus, who, by the way, was more acquainted with the classical 
writers than with what is termed the logic of Latin grammar. Mr. 


Gavin Hamilton is one of these reformers, and has specially under- | ‘phe writer says it must be “a matter of rejoicing to all the right- 


taken to overthrow the existing theories of the Latin subjunctive, © 


and to offer an entirely new one in their stead. 

Mr. Hamilton’s theory may be thus stated in his own words :— 
“The true theory of the subjunctive represents it as expressing 
something exceptional or extraordinary... . . “ The essential idea 
which the Romans associated with the subjunctive was that of 
difference from a common standard, whether in the direction of 
excess or defect.” The earlier theories may be thus stated :— 
According to Zumpt, “ (A) The subjunctive is used in clauses where 


Is the Ballot desirable, and likely to prove a remedy for the existing 


Mr. William Edmonstone Lendrick contributes a “ political sketch” 
under the title of Retrospects and Prospects: 1859-1865 (Rivingtons). 
This is a trenchant attack on the existing Government and the 
Whig party generally, who are taunted with their incompetence, their 
false pretences, their rapidly dwindling majority, their mischievous 
and humiliating policy in foreign affairs, and their general bungling. 


thinking and enlightened portion of the community” that “an honest 
attachment to truly liberal views and the supremacy of liberal 
opinions exists amongst us ;” but his notion of liberal opinions must 
be peculiar, seeing that he is a devoted retainer of the Conservative 
party, whose approaching success and resumption of office he pro- 
phesies with the utmost confidence. He draws a parallel between the 
position of the Whig Government of Lord Melbourne in 1840 and 
that of Lord Palmerston at the present time, and shows that, although 


| the former nobleman triumphed in 1840, on a vote of censure, by # 


they form an essential part of the statement implied in the accusa- | 


tive with the infinitive. (B) Clauses introduced into a proposition 


which is expressed by the subjunctive are likewise in the sub- | 


junctive when they are to be considered as an essential part 
of the leading proposition.” According to Grotefend and others, 
the subjunctive has a conditional sense. Others hold that it is 
used in dependent clauses ; others again, that it is always a pre- 
dicate referring to subjects previously vaguely announced. Mr. 
Hamilton has conclusively shown that no one of these theories 
applies to all the usages of the subjunctive. At the same time, it 
must be admitted that his theory seems too broad and indefinite, as 





* The True Theory of the Subjunctive; or, the Logic of the Latin Language. 
BY Gavin Hamilton, Edinburgh: Oliver & Boyd, London: Simpkin, Marshall 


majority of 21, he was beaten next year, and forced to resign, after 
an ineffectual appeal to the country. From this he argues that 

success of the Palmerston Government last year, on the vote con- 
demning their conduct towards the Danes, is no guarantee that they 
will not be utterly defeated at the coming General Election. The 
Conservative gains during the present Parliament are set down at 62, 
as against 22 Whig gains, thus giving to the former a net gain of 40; 
and the great achievements of the Derby Government when last im 
power are blazoned with all the magnifying skill of an advocate. 
There is unfortunately truth in the writer's denunciations of the 
present Ministry’s shortcomings, mistakes, and false pretences; but 
we do not think he makes out a case that the Conservatives would 
have done any better, and there is something very ominous in the 
fact which he himself mentions, that that party has only held office 


for « little more than seven years during the last five-and-thirty years- 
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Total Repeal of the Malt-taw, by “ Julio,’ Tunbridge Wells 


(Ridgway), is a poorly-written essay, advocating the presumed inte- | 


rests of the British farmer, and denouncing “the Rochdale and 
Birmingham school of philosophers,” who, we are told in a most 
mysterious sentence, were “borne [sic] in the stable of manufacture 
and rocked on the wave of ambition, and whose only object appears 
to be to make the island into one huge manufactory, and themselves 
the rulers.” As the question of either the partial or the total repeal 
of the Malt-tax has been settled for this year by the recent debate in 
the House of Commons, we need not waste any further space over 
«“ Julio” and his grievance. 

The Rev. John Menet, M.A., publishes A Letter to a Friend 
on Mr. Walter’s Motion (Rivingtons). The writer is opposed to 
Mr. Walter’s suggestion for not insisting on the possession of a cer- 
tificate by all teachers in schools aided by the State, and considers 
that the mere fact of inspection, or examination, would not be sufficient 
to insure good instructors.—We have also on the subject of education 
a pamphlet entitled The Conscience Clause: a Letter, in Reply to the 
Rev. David Melville, Rector of Witley, and Hon. Canon of Wor- 
cester, &c., by the Rev. Richard Seymour, Rector of Kinwarton, 
Hon. Canon of Worcester, and Proctor in Convocation for the Diocese 
of Worcester (Rivingtons). The ‘‘ Conscience Clause” alluded to was 
issued a few years ago by the Privy Council on Education, and its 
object is (in connection with Church schools) to exempt the children 
of Dissenters, or of persons holding opinions otherwise distinct from 
those of the Church of England, from attending any Sunday school or 
place of worship, and from instruction in the doctrines and formularies 
of the Church, in case the parent or guardian should object. It is 
proposed to apply this clause to all parishes which are only large 
enough for one school, even though there may be no Dissenters in the 
parish, on the ground that Dissenters may hereafter be found there ; 
no grant being in future to be made for school-building unless the 
clause is admitted into the trust-deed. In the opinion of Mr. Seymour, 
this is a violation of the virtual compact between Church and State 
made in 1847, which provided for the partial support, out of the 
national funds, both of Church schools and Dissenting schools, and is 
in direct opposition to the Act of 1860, which “specially exempted 
from the imposition of the Conscience Clause all endowed schools 
which were, or were to be, in union with the National Society,” as 
well as to the recommendation in the report of the Royal Commission 
of 1861. Moreover, Mr. Seymour feels his own conscience disquieted 
by this concession to the consciences of others, since he considers 
himself bound by his Ordination Vow “‘ to banish and drive away all 
erroneous and strange doctrines contrary to God’s word” whenever 
he meets with them. In support of this doctrine, he argues in the 
present pamphlet, which we leave to the more particular handling of 
Churchmen and Dissenters. 

The Rev. J. Allport, vicar of Sutton-upon-Trent, and late incumbent 
of St. James’s, Ashted, Birmingham, translates from the original 
Latin a Letter on Baptismal Regeneration and the Final Perseverance 
of the Saints, addressed by the Right Rev. John Davenant, D.D., 
sometime Bishop of Salisbury, to Dr. Samuel Ward, Lady Margaret’s 
Professor at Cambridge, in the reign of James I. (Macintosh). It 
will be sufficient if we direct the attention of our readers to this 
pamphlet : the subject is one into which we cannot enter within the 
limits of a discursive article like the present. 

Clerical Disabilities, a Short Account of the Law wpon the Subject, 
and some Remarks thereon, by W. T. Marriott, Esq., of Lincoln’s Inn, 
Barrister-at-Law (Longmans), succinctly recapitulates the position 
before of the law of clergymen who have relinquished their profession, 
the penalties attaching to such a course (not often enforced, but none 
the less existing on the statute-book), and the chief arguments by 
which a reform of the law is supported. Mr. Marriott is in favour of 
relieving clergymen of the disabilities under which they at present 
exist, and towards the conclusion of his treatise he thus states the 
precise nature of the reform he contemplates :—“ Parliament is not 
asked to interfere with the internal government of the Church. It is 
merely required to recognise the principle that the laws of the Church 
bind her own voluntary members only, and do not extend to those who 
quit, or who are expelled from, her communion. A bill founded on 
this principle would acknowledge the right of the clergy to retire from 
their profession, and place those that do so in exactly the same 
position with regard to all civil rights as they were prior to 
ordination.” 

The Agricultural Value of the Sewage of London, examined in refer- 
ence to the Principal Schemes submitted to the Metropolitan Board of 
Works, with Extracts from the Evidence of Chemists, Engineers, and 
Agriculturists (Stanford), is rather a small book than a pamphlet. 


The writer traces the history of the sewage manure question from its | 














earliest days, and gives a summary of the principal experiments made, — 


and the chief scientific theories put forward, within the last eighteen 
or twenty years. It cannot be said that he is an unbiassed chronicler, for 
he has a strong opinion against the use of liquid manure, and is utterly 


Opposed to some of the scientific assertions of Baron Liebig. He seems | 
to consider that the success of modern agriculture will be identified — 


with systematic land-drainage and the application of solid manures ; 
and he energetically supports the scheme for the utilization of the 


on sewage about to be presented to Parliament by Messrs. Napier — 


& Hope, by which it is proposed to carry the fertilizing stream in a 
large culvert (ultimately dividing into two branches) as far as Dengie 
Flats and Maplin Sands, to the north and south of the river Crouch, 
on the east coast of Essex, and there to discharge the sewage on to 
the marshy lands, which are previously to be enclosed by embank- 
ments and sea-walls from the inroad of the waves. The author does 
not give his name, and the warmth of his advocacy of this scheme 
inclines one to suspect that he has some interest in its success. 

The Case of New Zealand (Street) appears to be a reprint from the 

elson Examiner, defending the colonists from the charges of rapacity 
recently brought against them in England, upholding the war with 
the natives, and abusing Governor Sir George Grey very heartily. 
From the Times of India we have a reprint of two series of papers 


on The Indian Land Question (Smith, Elder, & Co.), in which the | 


author maintains that “the Indian land revenue is of a composite 
nature, and, though mainly rent, contains a large tax element.” He 
18 opposed to the “ permanent settlement” theories which have found 
countenance in England, and is in favour of a periodical revision of 
the land assessment. The two series of papers are the production of 
different writers ; but by distinct routes they arrive at the same con- 
clusions. The subject seems to most Englishmen dry and repulsive ; 
but it is a very important one for the future of our great Eastern 
empire, and the very able treatises here reprinted will aid in its 
elucidation and discussion. 

Mr. J. Bailey Denton, Mem. Inst. C.E., publishes a brief pamphlet 
on The Marshes of South Italy: a Few Words bearing upon Land 
Speculation and Cotton-growing in Italy,—Malaria and brigandage 
(Chapman & Hall). The large investments of English capital in 
Italian speculations will, in the opinion of Mr. Denton, be sources of 
loss unless the national Government can be persuaded to drain the 


| marshes in the south, and unless brigandage be effectually repressed. 


The Italians, he says, have no conception of the proper mode of 
drainage, and he demands that better methods shall be introduced, 
that parishes or communities which possess commons in the marshes 
shall be obliged to contribute to the cost of drainage, and that persons 
investing money in such improvements shall be protected by the 
military against brigandage, and indemnified against loss. 

Various suggestions for the improvement of our coast defences are 
put forward by Admiral Sir W. F. Martin, Bart., K.C.B., under the 
head of Remarks on the English Channel Ports of Portsmouth and 
Plymouth, and their Arsenals (Ridgway) ;—Mr. William Henry Preece, 
Assoc. Inst., C.E., publishes some judicious considerations On Railway 
Electric Signalling (Truscott, Son, & Simmons), in which he recom- 
mends the adoption, in connection with the electric telegraph, of the 
** block system ”’ of ensuring the safety of railway trains—that is to 
say, “‘ the plan by which trains are maintained apart upon the same 
line of rails, secure from collision, by a certain and invariable interval 
of space, instead of an uncertain and variable interval of time ;’”— 
and “an Ex-M.P.” addresses a Letter to the Working Classes On 
Evxorbitant Rate of Discount (Hardwicke), ‘‘ showing how the Malt- 
tax might be repealed without creating a deficiency in the revenue ’’— 
the upshot of which is, that, in the opinion of the writer, the Bank 
Acts should be all repealed, and a Government Bank be established, 
the operations of which would be confined to the receiving of the 
revenue, the paying of the dividends on the National Debt, and the 
issuing of a limited amount of Government notes, fixed by Parlia- 
ment, thus leaving the supply of gold to the natural law of supply and 
demand.—The Tercentenary, a Retrospect, by James Cox, jun., Mayor 
of Stratford-on-Avon (Cassell, Petter, & Galpin), is an appeal from 
the chief magistrate for the present year of Shakespeare’s native place, 
requesting subscriptions towards the building in that town of “a 
monumental memorial” to our great poet—an appeal which, after the 
unhappy failures of last year, and the consequent reaction in the 
public mind, we do not think very likely to be responded to.—The 
Assurance Register, by a Fellow of the Statistical Society (Dawson & 
Sons), is a record of the progress and financial position of Various 
Life Assurance Associations in Great Britain, as reported in the year 
1864, with particulars of the progress of Fire Insurance Companies, 
as shown in the duty collected by Government, and the sums insured 
on farming stock in the years 1862 and 1863 respectively. 

Of sermons we have but few, viz:—Profit and Loss: a Sermon 
preached at St. Paul’s Cathedral, on the Third Sunday after Epiphany, 
1865, by H. P. Liddon, M.A. (Rivingtons) ;—The Church’s Worship 
in the Beauty of Holiness: a Sermon preached on occasion of the 
reopening of St. Patrick’s Cathedral, on the Festival of St. Matthias, 
1865, by Richard Chenevix Trench, D.D., Archbishop of Dublin 
(Hodges, Smith, & Co., Dublin) ;—All Things are Ready: a Sermon 
preached on the same occasion by the Rev. William Conyngham 
Plunket, M.A. (Same Publishers) ;—and Zwo Sermons preached in the 
Magdalen Asylum, Dublin, on Sunday, February 19th, 1865, on occa- 
sion of the death of the Rev. Alexander M. Pollock, Chaplain of that 
Institution, by Samuel Butcher, D.D., and F. F. Carmichael, A.B., 
Assistant Chaplain to the Institution (Same Publishers). 








SHORT NOTICES. 
Home-training, or School-ewile? By the Rev. John R. Pretty- 


| man, M.A. (Aylott & Son.)—The Science of Education familiarly 


enplained. A Manual for the School-room. By Albert Sayer, M.C.P. 
(Same Publishers.)—The question which Mr. Prettyman propounds 
in the title of his book, he answers in favour of giving children, 
wherever it is possible, a home-training, in preference to a school 
education. Against the latter he is very strong, on the grounds of 
the cruelty involved in sending children at an early age away from 
their parents’ homes ; of the injury done to the parents themselves in 
the violation of a natural instinct ; of the mutual distrust and misun- 
derstanding between parents and children to which it leads; of the 
premature self-reliance and unseemly contempt of home authority 
which it develops; and of the imperfect tuition which is inseparable 
from the system. Mr. Prettyman depicts with considerable feeling, 
and certainly with no small amount of truth, the poignant grief 
endured by boys of tender years in being sent away from home to 
some distant boarding-school; the sense of estrangement from the 
father which after awhile succeeds to the first sorrow ; the acquiring, 
at an age which is too young for independence, of distinct standards of 
opinion, which in time are set up in opposition to the parent’s; and 
the gradual weakening of filial reverence. As to the value of the 
education given in schools, and more especially in boarding-schools, he 
asks how it is possible to develop the various capacities of boys by 
method which treats all alike. In reply to those who instance the 
large number of great men produced by the public school system, he 
contends that such men were great in spite of the system, rather than 
by help of it; and he pithily calls on his opponents to bring for- 
ward a list of the blockheads due to the same plan. He has certainly 
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cited, on the contrary side, a most brilliant array of illustrious 
authors, divines, statesmen, scholars, and other men of intellect, who 
have received their early education entirely at home, or at some school 
where the attendance was only by the day, so as not to divorce the 
child from home influences. He is not opposed to residence at an 
university, because this commences at an age when the scholar requires 
to make acquaintance with the outer world; but he would have 
children educated at home, or (which he considers the next best thing, 
though still inferior) at some species of day-school. We cannot but 
admit that there is a good deal of truth in what he says; yet it must 
be obvious that, amongst the great masses of the population, home 
tuition is an impossibility. Parents below the wealthy classes cannot 
afford to pay for a private tutor for their sons, and the majority of 
them have neither the time nor the acquirements for teaching their 
children themselves. The question, therefore, as regards the majority, 


lies between the day-school and the boarding-school; but here we | 
agree with Mr. Prettyman that the former is, on the whole, greatly | 
To send a child away from the daily influence | 


superior to the latter. 
of its parents and the natural associations of its home, is a cruel and 
a baneful process ; and its ill effects are at once impressively and tempe- 
rately pointed out in the pages of this little volume.—Mr. Sayer’s 
small, but well-written, treatise, discusses all the important questions 
connected with schoo! life, training, and discipline, both on mental 
and physical grounds; but the subjects involved are such as we do 
not feel competent to criticize, and we must therefore be content with 
recommending the book to the perusal of schoolmasters and tutors. 

The Christian Aspect and Application of the Decalogue. Being a 
Course of Eight Lectures preached at St. James’s, Piccadilly, during 
Lent, 1864. By John Oakley, M.A., Brasenose College, Oxford ; 
Curate of St. James’s, Piccadilly. (Smith, Elder, & Co.)—Mr. Oakley 
tells us, in his prefatory remarks, that he at first intended to recast 
and improve these Lectures before committing them in print to the 
judgmert of the outer public; but he feared that to do this would 
“transform an unpretending course of lectures into a theological 
treatise, and very possibly take from them what little merit they may 
have in their simpler capacity.” He has therefore resolved on 
publishing them as they were originally delivered, and we think 
he has done wisely. The short, familiar, but earnest, discourses 
contained in the present volume are much better calculated to produce 
an effect on the untheological reader than a more laboured and 
scientifically-constructed work. In the book as it stands, we 
seem to hear Mr. Oakley in affectionate communion with his 
parishioners, and we recognise in his Lectures the utterances of 
a large, liberal, and truly pious nature, capable of making itself 
understood at once by the heart and by the intellect. He 
describes his object in giving publicity to these discourses as being a 
desire to bear witness, ‘“‘ at a time of ecclesiastical excitement and 
theological up!:eaval, to the permanence, the practical character, and 
the comprehensiveness of God’s moral Law. For the Decalogue which 
embodies it, though it may seem ‘ hard, stiff, abrupt as the cliffs from 
which the Tables of the Law were taken, remaius as the firm, unyield- 
ing basis on which all true spiritual religion has been built up and 
sustained. Sinai is not Palestine,—the Law is not the Gospel; but 
the Ten Commandments, in Jetter and in spirit, remain to us as the 
relic of that time.’”” This passage may be regarded as a summary 
of the whole book, which throughout insists on the superiority 
of the spirit of Christianity to the letter of the old Jewish Law. 
We may not invariably agree with Mr. Oakley’s views; but we can 
rt testimony to the excellence of the feeling which pervades his 
work. 

Odds and Ends. No. IIT. Convicts. Bya Practical Hand. (Edin- 
burgh: Edmonstone & Douglas.) —We have here a short discourse on 
convicts, prisons, and penitentiaries, by one who eays of himself that 
he believes he has “looked as many scoundrels in the face as any man 
living,” and thinks he should know all such whenever he sees them. 
His practice, however, has been wpon criminals, not with them; and 
we infer from the peculiar character of his knowledge that he is a 
warder in some large gaol, and from his style of writing that he isa 
Scotchman, though he relates a story putting one of our northern 
fellow-countrymen in rather a ludicrous light. The writer simply tells 
us what he knows, and does so with a good deal of rough force, and 
with many curious details; he is no theorist, and avowedly has small 
faith in systems that are to make all people virtuons. He dwells much 
on the hypocrisy and irreclaimability of “old hands;” yet he is not 
altogether hopeless. He admits the great improvements that have 
been made in the management and discipline of gaols, and he thinks 
that during the last twenty years crime has largely fallen off in this 
country. 

The Spirit of Nursing. By Harry Jones, M.A., Incumbent of 
St. Luke’s, Berwick-street, Soho. (Hardwicke.)—This brief and 


well-felt essay is reprinted from Mr. Jones’s volume entitled “ Holiday | 


Papers,” a favourable notice of which appeared in our columns of 
July 2,1864. We need therefore only say on the present occasion 
that this particular paper is distinguished by good sense, kind 
feeling, knowledge of the requirements of the sick-room, and a general 
cheerfulness of tone not inconsistent with the seriousness of the 
subject. Many of Mr. Jones’s recommendations are similar to those 
of Miss Nightingale; but he also discusses the duties of the clergy 
in connection with the visitation of the sick, and in this respect brings 
to bear upon his remarks the experience belonging to his own life 
and office. 

The Shops and Companies of London, and the Trades and Manufac- 
tories of Great Britain. Edited by Henry Mayhew. (Strand Printing 
and Publishing Company.)—We cannot say that the first part of this 


work, of which we have heard so much, gives us a favourable idea of 


what the whole is likely to be. It is evidently a collection of puffs 


of large establishments and smal] establishments, wholesale and retail, | 


illustrated like a trade catalogue (only not near so liberally), and 
written in a smart, slangy style. Mr. Mayhew must not hope to do his 
reputation any good by such a production. 

The Artistic Anatomy of the Horse. 





By R. Waterhouse Hawkins, | 
F.L.S, F.G.8. (Winsor & Newton.)—Mr. Hawkins has described | 


the anatomy of the noblest of tame quadrupeds in a small volume 
iliustrated by several plates. 
nothing more than hand the book over to those who are qualified to 
judge of its value. 


On such technical grounds we can de 


We have also received Vacher’s Parliamentary Companion, March, 
1865 (Vacher & Sons) ;—On the Inhalation ef Gases and Medicated 
Vapours in the Treatment of Consumption and other Pulmonary 
Diseases, with a Paper on the Treatment of Whooping Cough, by 
W. Abbotts Smith, M.D., M.R.C.P., and M.R.C.S. London (Hard. 
wicke), reprinted from the Medical Mirror ;—A Table of Products, 


| by the Factors, 1 to 9, of All Numbers from 1 to 100,000, by Samuel} 


Linn Laundy, F.S.A. (C. & E. Layton) ;—Part 1. of Edgar Akeroyd, 
a Yorkshire Tale of the Present Time, by Joseph A. Horner (Cand. 
well) ;—a fourth edition of The Dean’s English, by G. Washington 
Moon (Hatchard & Co.) ;—the first three numbers of The Sphina, a 
suburban Magazine, edited by the Rev. C. H. Harbord, B.A. (Hall, 
Smart, & Allen) ;—No. XXXI. of Photographic Portraits of Men of 
Eminence (A. W. Bennett) ;—and No. XXVII. of The Autographic 
Mirror. 








THE PLAY OF “ ALBUMAZAR.” 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE “ LONDON REVIEW.” 


Sir,—It is not to be supposed that the announcement of a play, 
only just attributed to Shakespeare, with MS. notes and corrections 
in the handwriting of the author, should be received by the literary 
world without creating a certain amount of discussion; and although 
my letter of the 18th February was intended to convey the real facts 
of the case, and I am quite prepared to answer any objections which 
your correspondents may deem necessary to make, still, in a limited 
space allotted for that purpose through a public journal, it is hardly 
to be expected that the full result of my investigations (which have 
extended over a very considerable period) could be embodied in so 
brief a notice. 

In reply to the two letters of your correspondents in to-day’s 
Review, I beg to observe that the statement which has been volun- 
teered with reference to the visits paid to the universities, in the 
course of the Royal progresses, was known to me twelve months 
since, and that the testimonies in connection with the same, with 
other valuable information, were most politely favoured me by a 
gentleman helding a high position in Trinity College, and who accom- 
panied the same by stating that he should look forward to the publi- 
cation of my observations upon this play with great interest. 

The important fact that Ben Jonson founded his ** Alchymist” 
upon the play of “ Albumazar” must be apparent to any one who 
will bestow a careful attention in the perusal of both plays; and, 
although the latter play was not printed till 1615, I can produce 
ample proof, in a part of its composition, to show that it must have 
been written prior to 1610, the date when the “ Alchymist”’ first made 
its appearance. I will also quote the entry in the College-books, with 
reference to Mr. Tomkis :— 


“1615. Item given Mr. Tomkis for his paines in penning and order- 
ing the Englishe Commedie at St. Mrs. appoynton, xx!,’”’ (£20.) 


But a similar entry appears in the city accounts in connection with 
the Coventry pageants in 1584 :— 


“Paid to Mr. Smythe of Oxford the 13 day of April 1584 for his 
paynes for writing of the Trajedye, xiij!. vj*. vijj’.’ (£13. 6s. 8d.) 

This tragedy was the “Destruction of Jerusalem,” of which 
Thomas Legge appears to have been the author, although Mr. Smythe 
had the credit of composing it. q 

My authority for the excellent character of ‘“ Albumazar”’—its 
being worthy of the most established name—and the general appro- 
bation that it met with when revived by Garrick, is taken from @ 
work upon the drama published in 1764, which, without assuming any 
author's name, gives a very full account of this play, with Dryden's 
assertion as to Ben Jonson’s plagiarism. 

As regards the characters in this play, I must beg to correct your 
correspondent in the name of Trinculo, which is spelt with am a, and 
not with a u, as in the ‘‘ Tempest;” an alteration quite in , 
with transformed language introduced in so many of a 8 
plays. I may also cite Antonio, which name is used in four di 
characters in his plays—and Pandolpho, probably taken from Pandulph 
in “ King John.” Another name, however, made use of in a sentence 
in the play of “ Albumazar,” is sufficient of itself to stamp it with @ 
Shakspeare origin, without going into any further details. 

That the editors of the folios of 1623 did not introduce “ Albuma- 
zar”’ into their collection does not affect the question ; it rather favours 
my case, as it is true, as your correspondent observes, that they 
omitted the seven doubtful plays till the subsequent editions. 

The writing of the MS. notes and corrections has been pronounced, 
by a very high authority, to be contemporary with the date of publi- 
cation (1615), and there is sufficient to prove that those notes have 
been made by the author. My opinion as to the resemblance 
Shakspeare’s main signature to his will is supported by testimony of 
the highest importance. ’ 

In conclusion, I may remark that the practice of astrology, by which 
the popular feeling was so much influenced in Shakespeare’s time, 
would form a subject not inconsistent with the genius of a writer who, 
in relation to all circumstances and conditions of life, stood alone by 
the brilliancy of his conceptions—his tragedy of “‘ Macbeth” forming 
so prominent a part, in reference to these views. . 

I shall be glad to find that this important literary question meets with 


| a spirit of co-operation, and an endeavour to bring about a satisfactory 


solution, and that, like the Paradoxes attributed to Francis Bacon, it 
should at last devolve to the rightful author after so considerable 4 
lapse of time. In offering my apology for trespassing 80 much upon 


_ your columns, I am, sir, your most obedient servant, H. J. 


March 11th, 1865. 
[We cannot insert any further letters on this eubject.—Ep. L. R.] 
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EARLY MANUFACTURE OF PAPER. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE *‘ LONDON REVIEW,” 


Srr,—Allusion having been made in ycur excellent Review to Mr. 
Toulmin Smith’s discovery of paper “ probably a century older than 
any previously known,” I beg to state that Mr. Smith’s theory is not 
correct. In “ Nash’s Worcestershire,” an original compotus roll of 
1351, relating to the receipts and disbursements of Halesowen Abbey 
is mentioned, in which occurs the following entry :—“ Et in paper empt. 
pro literis et aliis necessariis domus, x‘j’.”” And I have myself discovered 
in the records of the Dean and Chapter of Worcester Cathedral compotus 
rolls of paper of the time of Richard II., many years older than the 
fancied discovery of Mr. Smith, and frequent items like the fullowing :— 
“Jt. papir emp. p. memorand. cell. vij". p’gameno p. rot. comps. et al. 
p. ann. xij’,” which in English means:—‘ Paper bought for the 
cellarius’s (an officer of the monastery) memoranda; parchment for 
the compotus rolls and other uses, per annum,” &c. 

I should not have troubled you with this explanation had not Mr. 
Smith announced his discovery with such a flourish of trumpets in the 
Birmingham Post, and taken no notice whatever of my statement as 
above, which was inserted in the same paper. 

I am, sir, &c., 
J. Noakg, 


March 10, 1865. Sub-Editor Worcester Herald. 








LITERARY GOSSIP. 





Tue recent sale of autograph manuscripts of Charles Lamb bas | 


attracted considerable attention. The very mention of the name calls 
up delightful memories of the past; but the knowledge that one might 
both see and feel the old folio papers containing the essay on “ Roast 
Pig” and the dissertation in “‘ Praise of Young Chimney Sweeps,” and 
preserving the original of ‘ Grace before Meat,’ acted like a charm 
upon a few appreciative collectors of old books and original autograph 
MSS. at Messrs. Sotheby, Wilkinson, & Hodge’s sale-rooms last week. 
On the day in question, the up-stairs room was not crowded, but 
everybody there seemed to take a great interest in what was going 
on. A sale of the library of the late John Taylor, author of “ Junius 
Identified,’ and an extraordinary book on ‘‘ The Great Pyramid,” 
was being conducted by the head of the firm. It was the second 
day when the original manuscripts of the pieces contributed by 
Charles Lamb to the London Magazine—of which Mr. Taylor was the 
editor—were being disposed of. The first manuscript in Lamb’s hand- 
writing that was sold was “ John Woodvil,” a dramatic fragment in 
verse. On the reverse was the author's signature; it realized £1 5s., 
and was bought by Mr. Theodore Martin. “ Eliato his Corre- 
spondents,” among whom were “Peter Bell,” and a “ Wiltshire 
Man,” was purchased by the same gentleman for £3 9s. It 
consisted of two pages folio, and was headed, “ For the Lion’s 
Head”—a department of the London Magazine. The next 
lot was the original manuscript of the famous “ Dissertation 
upon Roast Pig;” it realized £11, and was secured by Mr. Tite, 
M.P. Lamb's “ Praise of Chimney-sweepers, a May Day Effusion,” 
consisting of four folio pages of MS., brought £6, and was purchased 
by Mr. Page. The original autograph of ‘* Witches and other Night- 
fears,” 6 pages folio, brought £5. 7s. 6d. “‘ My First Play,” two and 
a half pages folio, realized £12. ‘Grace before Meat,” with the date 
1821, and extending to seven pages folio, brought £7. 10s. Mr. 
Theodore Martin purchased “ The Old Benchers of the Inner Temple,” 
ten pages folio, for £10. 10s. The Essay entitled “On some of the 
Old Actors,” brought £8. 8s., and was also secured by Mr. Martin. 
The last autograph memorial was “ Dream Children; a Reverie,” two 
pages folio. It realized £7. 15s. 

Daring the past week, the Cottle Library, formed by the publisher 
of Bristol, has been sold; and here, too, some letters of Lamb’s, with 
many interesting relics of his contemporaries, were dispersed. 
Lot. 23. Charles Lamb to Mr. Cottle, who says, “It was quite a 
mistake that I could dislike anything you should write against Lord 
Byron”—£7. 87. “ Poem of the Raven,” in the autograph of 
8. T. Coleridge—£4. 67. Southey to Cottle, with quaint mention of 
a poem by Le Moyne respecting the healing of St. Louis—£5. 
68. Another letter by the same, forwarding some facts relating to 
King Alfred — £3 3s. 74. Another letter relating to his poem of 
“Madoc” —£3. 8s. Coleridge’s “Address to the People against 
Ministerial Treason”—£5. 90. A painful letter from Coleridge to 
Cottle, detailing his state of mental and bodily sufferings— 
£8. 5s. 108. Coleridge’s ‘“‘ Poems,’ containing his ‘ Monody 
on Chatterton” — £28. 17s. 6d. 109. John Foster’s ‘“ Essays,” 
with emendations and corrections — £4. 48. 110. Southey’s 
“ Poems "—£5. 12s. 6d. 112. Southey’s “ Joan of Arc” — £7. 10s. 
114, The same poem with corrections and additions by the author— 
£8.15s. 137. Letter of the Duke of Wellington to G. W. Croker, 
referring to the Battle of Waterloo—£10. 15s. 138. Another interest- 
ing letter on the same subject—£5. 15s. 140. Letter of Horace 
Walpole—£2. 12s. 6d. °181. ‘* Stukeley’s Commonplace Book,” in the 
antograph of the celebrated antiquary—£31. 10s. 208. “ Partenope 
of Blois,” a rare and interesting romance, translated into English 
verse—£115. 226. Southey’s “Poet's Pilgrimage to Waterloo,” 
in his antograph—£6. 227. Southey’s “ Life of Cowper,” autograph 
MS.—£5. 5s. 229. Southey to Miss Charlotte Bronté, an in- 
teresting letter of advice on her desire to become a poetess—£4. 16s. 
233. Letter to Sir Walter Scott—£3. 8s. 239. Charles Lamb to 
Southey, a very curious letter—£2. 8s. 240. Another interesting 
letter from the same to the same—£3. 8s. 244. A quarto volume of 
Southey Correspondence—£25. 245. A volume of letters addressed 
to Southey by many of his learned contemporaries—£15. : 

We have received another letter from Dr. Bell on the subject of 
the origin’ of “‘ Hamlet,” in answer to the letter of our correspondent, 
“ G.,” printed in our impression of March 4th. Dr. Bell allows that 
that writer “has correctly epitomised and translated his story from 
the Latin of Saxo Grammaticus;” but, he continues, “I doubt his 





conclusion that the Danish historian was the immediate source from 
which Shakespeare took the most philosophic of his dramas.” The 
reasons for this opinion are given by Dr. Bell at some length; but 
considerations of space forbid our printiog his letter in full. The 
discussion as to the origin of “ Hamlet” must here close. 

Professor Ascoli, who wrote a very interesting review of the recently 
published “ Slang Dictionary,” in an Italian Magazine, throwing fresh 
light upon the Lingua Franca speech, introduced amongst our lower 
orders by the Mediterranean seamen and the organ-grinders, is about 
to iseue a new work upon those interesting people, the Gipsies. It is 
said that it will consist mainly of a critique of Paspati’s “ Memoir on 
the Language of the Gipsies,” with essays on the Gipsies of Southern 
Italy and the Basque provinces. The book will be published at Milan. 
Rumour speaks of another work upon this interesting people, now 
in course of preparation by a gentleman well known for his critical 
skill in antiquarian matters. 

The ethnological societies of this country and the Continent are 
already beginning to discuss the best method of assisting the Com- 
mittee of the Paris Universal Exhibition of 1867, who have expressed 
a wish to have specimens of every known variety of the haman race 
to attend with the products or manufactures of their country. The 
Committee will endeavour to preserve the various costumes of the 
different tribes ; and if imitation-huts, tents, and houses are formed, 
with such outside accessories as may be seen with the models of 
Australian and Cape of Good Hope natives at the Crystal Palace, a 
very interesting and instructive exhibition will be the result. It is 
said that the Committee of the Exhibition are busily engaged in 
organizing means of transit for this strange description of goods. 
Some English architects and engineers have already submitted 
designs for the building, partly from suggestions by Sir Joseph 
Paxton. 

A new political work by Deak—the Hungarian chief—is spoken of 
in Continental news columns. It has been published for the purpose 
of combating certain statements put forth by writers said to be in 
the pay of the Austrian Government, who have attacked Deak and 


his friends, and advise the adoption of Herr von Schmerling’s Aus- 


trian scheme. It is about four years since this author issued his last 
political volume. 

It is said that Sir Roderick Murchison, on behalf of the trustees of 
the British Museum, was the first to acquaint the Duke of Wellington 
with Lord Robert Montague’s intention of disposing of the Sparrow 
Correspondence. The British Museum authorities suddenly thought 
that the fact of purchasing was equivalent to a publication, which they 
knew the Act of Parliament does not allow, unless with the consent 
of the writer, or his heirs, As will be seen, however, letters of the 
late Duke of Wellington were sold in the Cottle Library, and we 
apprebend that the right to sell was not stipulated for in legal form 
by the writer. In whatever the act of publication may consist, its 
performance certainly cannot be considered as effected by a simple 
disposal. 

An eminent West-end publisher, it is rumoured, has already made 
arrangements for printing the recent travels and theatrical adventures 
of Mr. and Mrs. Charles Kean. Since they left England, some two 
years since, these distinguished performers have almost circum- 
navigated the globe. They are now at New York, having just arrived 
there from San Francisco. 

There is a book of * poems,” or rhyming doggrel, entitled “ The 
Londoniad.” Many of our readers may not have seen this topo- 
graphical performance, and for their edification we may say that it 
consists of description and praise, in verse, of the businesses of boot- 
makers, sancepan-menders, tripe-merchants, furnishing-undertakers, 
and others, who pay the author for turning the stream of his literary 
talent in the direction of their mills and workshops. This will explain 
“The Londoniad ;” bat during the past week the author has thought fit 
to summona tool-maker of the name of Addes to the Shoreditch County 
Court for refusing to pay £3. 2s. 6d. for fifty copies of the * Lon- 
doniad,” containing a poem upon the defendant’s business, The 
newspapers headed their reports, “The Author of ‘ Londoniad ’ beaten 
by his own poem;” and this turned out to be the case, for, on perusing 
the * poem,” his Honour discovered that the plaintiff had expressed 
his intention of ordering a chest of tools for his godson from the 
tool-maker. This was argued as full proof of a special contract to 
take part payment in goods. His Honour ruled that, “as his own 
poem rose up in evidence against him, he was bound to sue upon the 
contract,” and could not claim payment by the proceedings then 


| brought. 


Messrs. Loncman & Co. announce, amongst other works in the 
press, “The Treasury of Botany,” on the plan of Maunder’s 
“Treasuries,” by John Lindley and T. Moore, assisted by other 
practical botanists, with fifty-six plates and woodcuts from designs by 
W. H. Fitch; and “ The Treasury of Bible Knowledge,” also on the 
plan of Maunder’s ‘‘ Treasuries,” by the Rev. John Ayre, with 
numerous maps and illustrative engravings. 

Messrs. RivineTons will shortly publish ‘“‘ Household Theology: a 
Handbook of Religious Information respecting the Bible, the Prayer- 
book, the Church, &c.,” by the Rev. J. H. Blunt; “ The Church on the 
Rock ; or the Claims and some Distinctive Doctrines of the Church 
of Rome Considered,” in 6 lectures, by the Rev. J. Mason Cox ; “The 
London Diocese Book for 1865,” containing an account of the see, and 
the succession of its bishops, of St. Paul’s Cathedral, Westminster 
Abbey, and the Chapels Royal, &c., under the sanction of the Bishop 
of London, by John Hassard ; and “ Latitudes and Longitudes of Places 
on the Seaboard, Harbours, Capes, Islands, &c.” forming a supple- 
ment to Inman’s “ Nautical Tables,” by the Rev. T. W. Inman, &c. 

A “ History of Florence,” by Mr. Adolphus Trollope, will be pub- 
lished shortly by Messrs. Coarpman & Hatz; and Vols. V. and VI. of 
Mr. Thomas Carlyle’s ‘‘ History of Frederick the Great,” completing 
the work, will be published this week, with portraits and maps, 40s. 
The same firm announce for early issue, “ Songs of Love and Death,” 
by George Eric Mackay ; and Miss Thomas’s new novel, entitled “ On 


Guard.” 
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Messrs. Jackson, Watrorp, & HoppER announce &@ new version of 
Homer’s “Iliad,” translated from the original Greek into English 
hexameters, by Edwin W. Simcox (nearly ready) ; “The Lacemakers : 
Sketches of Irish Characters, with some Account of the Effort to 
Establish Lacemaking in Ireland,” by Mrs. Meredith (in the press) ; 
‘* Araki the Daimio, a Japanese Story of the Olden Times,” by Maria 
B. Bickerstaffe (in a few days); “Symbols of Christ,” by the Rev. 
Charles Stanford (in a few days); “The Land of the Gospel,” by 
M. de Pressensé (to be followed by his “ Life of Christ,” a reply to 
M. Rénan, which will be published simultaneously with the French 
edition) ; and a third edition of the Rev. T. Binney’s “ Exposition on 
Money.” 

Ses: Seetry, Jackson, & Hatiipay announce a volume on 
Baptism, by the Rev. Archibald Boyd, the Incumbent of Paddington— 
the substance of Four Sermons preached in Paddington Church with 
reference to Mr. Spurgeon’s late attack. They also offer two new 
volumes for children, in large type, with illustrations: one being 
*‘ The Dove, and other Scripture Stories ;” the other, “ Great Things 
done by Little People.” Another popular volume is entitled “ Sam 
Bolton’s Cottage ; or, What Kept his Wife from Church.” 

Messrs. Moxon & Co. will publish immediately, uniform in size and 
paper with “ Enoch Arden,” “‘The Romance of the Scarlet Leaf— 
Poems and Ballads—with Adaptations from the Provengal Trou- 
badours,” by Hamilton Aidé. 

Messrs. Bett & Datpy have in active preparation “The History 
and Natural History of Precious Stones, Precious Metals, and Gems,’’ 
by C. W. King, author of “ Antique Gems,” with illustrations; ‘‘ A 
Dictionary of Noted Characters and Places met with in Works of 
Fiction,’ by W. A. Wheeler; “ Fifty Modern Poems,” by William 
Allingham, author of “ Lawrence Bloomfield,” &c.; “ My Vis-i-Vis, 
and other Poems,” by M. E. Rogers, author of “‘ Domestic Life in 
Palestine ;” “Lacon in Council,” by the author of “ Illustrations of 
Aischylus,” &. ; “ Church Doctrine—Bible Truth,” by the Rev. M. F. 
Sadler; “‘ A Critical Inquiry into the Relation of the Sin-offering and 
Trespass-offering to the Sacrifice of Christ,’ by William Roscoe 
Burgess, &c. 

The Bibliothéque Nationale will publish in a few days a new transla- 
tion of Machiavelli’s “ Prince,” by Mr. C. Ferrari. 

The Shah of Persia has sent the poet Frederick Schack, of Bava- 
ria, the decoration of the Order of the Sun, for having translated the 
two works of Firdusi into German verse. 

“Les Drames du Mariage” is the title of a new novel by Mr. 
Benjamin Gastineau, which has just appeared at the Librairie 
Centrale. 





Errata.—In the review, in our last number, of the Emperor 
Napoleon’s “ Life of Julius Cesar,” for ‘Many sons and senators” 
(col. 2, line 27) read “ Many sons of senators.” Next line, for “ Avlus 
Fabrius” read “ Aulus Fulvius;” and again line 33. Same col., 
18th line from the bottom, for “ Scwon” read “ Scwva;” and the 
same three lines further down. Same col., 10th and 11th lines from 
the bottom, for “ it was the duwmviri perduellionis who was appointed,” 
&c., read “ who were appointed,” &c. 
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Alford (Dean), Letters from Abroad. 2nd edit. Or. 8vo., 7s. 6d. 

Ballantine (J.), Poems. Feap., 3s. 6d. 

Beeton (Mrs.), Dictionary of Everyday Cookery. Cr. 8vo., 3s. 6d, 

Brown Book (The), for 1865. Cr. 8vo., 1s. 

Carpenter (W.B.), Manual of Fogmeion . 4th edit. Feap., 12s. 6d. 

Clar'! (J): endy (W.), and Phillippo (J. M.), The Voice of Jubilee. Cr, 8vo., 6s. 

Clarke (C.), Crumbs from a Sportsman’s Table. 2 vols. Cr. 8vo., 21s. 

— te (The) of the Family, by Author of “‘ The Heir of Redclyffe.” 2 vols. 
r. 8vo., 12s. 

Colenso (Bp.), The Pentateuch andthe Book of Joshua, People’s edit. Cr. 8vo., 6s. 

Complete Domino Player (The), 18mo., 1s. 

Debrett’s Illustrated Peerage, Baronetage, and Knightage. I1vol. Cr. 8vo., 15s. 

Edgar (J. G.), Historical Anecdotes of Animals. 16mo., 2s. 6d. 

— Cressy and Poictiers. 8vo., 7s. 6d. 

English Catalogue (The) of Books, 1864. 8vo., 3s. 

E (Mary), A Lady’s Walk in the South of France, 2nd edit.. Cr. 8vo., 12s. 

Felix (C.), The Notting-bill Mystery. Cr. 8vo., 10s. 6d. 

Gillespie (W. H.), The Moral Attributes of God. Cr. 8vo., 3s. 6d. 

Gleanings amongst the Vineyards, 8vo., 1s. 

Grace Clifford, ota B. Pigott. 3 vols. Cr. 8vo., £21. 11s. 6d. 

a ag 7 (G. W.) and Horwood (H.), Practice of Conveyancing. 3rd edit. 
vo., 15s. 

Griersen (J.), The Lord’s Supper. New edit. Cr. 8vo., 4s. 

Hammond (Rev. E. P.), Little Ones in the Fold. 16mo., 1s. 

Hannett (J,), Bibleopegia; or, the Art of Bookbinding. New edit, 12mo., 6s. 

Harvey (J.), The Renewing of Lite. 8vo., 2s. 6d. 

Hawkings (J.), Tradesman’s Guide to Superficial Measure. Feap., 33. 6d. 

History (The) of a Ship. Newedit. 16mo., 3s. 

Hughes (T.), The Theory of Berkeley and the World. Feap., 3s. 6d. 

Humber (W. 8.), Record of Modern Engineering, 1864. Imp. 4to., £3, 3s, 

Hunting Grounds of the Old World. 8rd edit. 8vo., 18s. 

Hymni Ecclesia. Feap., 7s. 6d. 

In Heaven. Feap., 28. 6d. 

Keyworth (J.), Life of, by G. W. Skyring. Feap., 1s. 

Kieser (J. C.), Scottish Melodist. 4to., 3s. 6d. 

Mattbias conse. H. v2» Five Weeks’ Sport in the Himalayas. Feap., 4s. 

Monkhouse (W. C.), Dream of Idlenesa, and other Poems. Feap., 6s. 

Moore (Rev. W. B.), The Six Sisters of the Valleys. 3rd edit. Or. 8vo., 5s. 

Mr. Facey Romford’s Hounds, by the Author of “‘ Handley Cross.’ 8vo., 14s. 

My New Story-Book, by Famny Fern. Cr. 8vo., 3s. 6d. 

Palmer (Sir R.), Book of Praise. New edit. Feap., 4s. 6d. 

Porter (Rev. J. L.), The Giant Cities of Bashan. Cr. 8vo., 7s. 6d, 

Pyer (Rev. J.), Memoirs of, by K. P. Russell. Cr. 8vo., 6s. 

Reade (C.), Hard Cash. New edit. Cr. 8vo., 6s. 

Rossetti (C.), The Goblin Market, and other Poems. 2nd edit. Feap., 5s. 

Saphir (A.), Conversion, New edit. Cr. 8vo., 3s. 6d. 

Shattered Idols. 2nd edit. 3vols. Cr. 8vo., £1. lls. 6d. 

Shrewsbury (Rev. W.J.), Notes on Daniel. Feap., 3s. 6d. 

Ezekiel, &c. Feap., 5s. 

Stray Leaves from the Diary of an Indian Officer. Cr. 8vo., 10s, 6d. 

Swinburne (H. 8.), Atalanta in Calydon: a Tragedy. Small 4to., 8s. 

Taylor (Rev. W.), The Model Preacher. New edit. Cr. 8vo., 2s. 

ev. J.), Words and Places 2ndedit. Cr. 8vo., 12s. 6d. 
ndall (J.), Heat considered as a Mode of Motion. 2nd edit. Cr. 8vo., 12s, 6d. 
alker = J.), # Faithful Ministry. New edit. Cr. 8vo., 6s. 

Weale’s Series.—Burn (R. 8.), Modern Farming. 2 vols. 12mo., 14s. 

Whitefield (G.), Life of, by J. R. Andrews. New edit. Cr. 8vo., 5s. 

Woodland Gossip. 16mo., 7s. 6d. 

Young (J. R.), Modern Scepticism and Modern Science, Cr, 8yo., 6s, 6d. 
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England and Brazil. 

Lord Westbury and Mr. Edmunds. 
The Romance of the Admiralty. 
The Tunnel through Mont Cenis. 
Guilty and Not Guilty. 

The Garrick Club. 

Our University Letter. 

Female Education. 


Tur CuvurcH :-— 
A Tractarian Rector Admonished. ; 
Short Notices. 
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Fink Arts :— The Alleged Discovery in the History of 
The General Exhibition of Water-| Paper Manufacture. 
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Napoleon’s “ Julius Cesar.” 
Essays on Religion and Literature, 
The Greyhound. 

New Novels. 

Sir Bulwer Lytton’s Poems, 

A New Translation of Tasso, 

The Scientific Periodicals, 
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Vol. I.,10s.; Vol. I2., 188.3; Vol. I1I., 16s.; Vol. IV., 16s.; Vol. V., 
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Vol. LX. (July to December, 1864) is now ready, price 12s. 6d. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 


OYAL BOTANIC SOCIETY, REGENTS PARK. 


GENERAL EXHIBITIONS.—Wednesdays, May 24th, June 14th, and July 5th, 
AMERICAN PLANTS.—Mondays, June 5th and 12th. 


Tickets to be obtained at the Gardens on Vouchers from Fellows of the Society, 
price 4s, each. 


ISSUE OF 4,000 SEVEN-AND-A-HALF PER CENT, MINIMUM GUARAN- 
TEED PREFERENCE SHARES OF £10 EACH. 


ALLACHIAN PETROLEUM COMPANY 
(LIMITED). 
Capital, £200,000, 


In 4,000 A Shares of £10, now offered, entitled to a Preferential Dividend of £74 
per — guaranteed out of first profits, with rateable participation in further 
profits, 

















£1 per Share payable on ee. 
£ %” ” otment, 
£2 ” ” lst June. 
Or the entire £5 per Share may be paid up at once, and receive the guaranteed 
£74 per cent, Preference Dividend thereon. 
Future Calls, if required, not to exceed £2 per Share, and at intervals of not less 
than three months, 


DrIREcToRS. 
ROBERT PULLING, Esq. (Messrs. R. & W. Pulling), 18, Philpot-lane, Chairman. 
Alfred Bryant, Esq., 3, Catherine-court, Tower-hill”” ; “ : 
Joseph Fry, Esq. (Messrs. Trueman & Fry), Gresham House. 
Augusto Soares, Esq. (Messrs. M. & A. Soares), 40, Seething-lane. 
Edward Tewart, Esq., 16, York-place, Portman-square. 
G. 8. Trower, Esq. (Messrs. Trowers & Lawson), St. Mary-at-hill. 
J. E. Vance, Esq., 37, Westbourne-terrace, Hyde-park. 
BankErs.—The Agra and Masterman’s Bank (Limited). 
Sorirors.—Messrs. Courtenay & Croome, 9, Gracechurch-street. 
Broxrr.—John Inchbald, Esq., 2, Copthall-court, and Stock Exchange. 
Avprrors,—Alexander Beattie, Esq.; George Hall, Esq., 
Orricres—66, Bishopsgate-s:reet Within. 





This Company was formed in February, 1864, and during the last twelve months 
has succeeded in providing the necessary plant, and getting into efficient working 
order many of its valuable oil-springs situated in the important concessions it 
obtained in Wallachia. 

Professor Capellini, the eminent Italian geologist, who has made a special stud 
of the petroleum districts of America and elsewhere, and has recently visited aa 
surveyed those of Wallachia, states that the Principalities furnish « vast field for 
petroleum enterprise, and adds,—*‘‘ I am of opinion, however, that no other Com- 
pany can compete with the Wallachian Petroleum Company, as they decidedly 
possess the richest and most accessible localities.” 

Upwards of 3,000 tons of oil have already been obtained from the Company's 
wells and from contractors; the yield at present from the wells of the Company i# 
about 30 tons weekly. 

The Directors therefore propose, with as little delay as possible, to erect ® 
refinery establishment at or near Ibraila, at a cost of about £8,000; they esti 
that a weekly net profit of about £400 can be realized on the present limited rate of 
yield from the Company’s wells; and as they increase their number of wells it is 
confidently expected that ed tons or more of oil will be produced weekly, by 
which means the Company fully anticipates profits equal to similar enterprises im 
America, which are dividing, from the profits of refined oil, between 10 and 20 per 
cent. per month amongst their Shareholders. . 

With the view of establishing such required refinery, and to keep in reserve the 
uncalled ordinary capital of the Company, it has been decided to issue the above- 
mentioned preference shares, 


Prospectuses and report above referred to of Professor Capellini, of Bologna 
a me had at the Offices of the Company, or from the Oungaay’e Solicitors oF 
roker. 


ALLACHIAN PETROLEUM COMPANY 
LIMITED). 
NOTICE IS HEREBY Given’ that the List of Applications for the Preference 





| Shares of this Comeee will be closed on Wednesday, the 22nd instant, for London, 


and Thursday, the 23rd instant, for the Country. 


By order. 
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